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John Keats 


His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Crit- 
ics, and After-Fame 
BY 


Sir Sidney Colvin 


The wealth of material which now 
enables every side of Keats’s brief life 
to be thoroughly known is distilled and 
clarified into a narrative and a psycho- 
logical study of absorbing interest and 
of the most intelligent sympathy; so 
that Keats, both as man and poet, is 
made to live with a vividness that is 
rare indeed and with a truth which the 
reader feels instinctively. 


Illustrated. $4.50 net. 
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HROTSWITHA, APHRA BEHN, 
AISSE, ROSALBA CARRIERA 


BY 
Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield 


In this book Mrs. Blashfield consid- 
ers such representative women as the 
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ht, poet, translator, and founder 

Tae realistic novel; Aissé, the Greek 
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By 


Henry van Dyke 


Minister of the United States to Holland 
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A vivid view of the origin, condi- 
tions, and right conclusion of the 
war, from the standpoint of one who 
was very close to it and who had 
intimate personal experiences which 
illuminate the subject with the light 
of reality. 


$1.25 net. 





These Many Years 


Brander Matthews 


“It is packed with glimpses and anec- 
dotes of nearly all the great figures in 
literary and dramatic life of the last 
generation in England and America, 
and of a number in France, and with 
much optimistic, keen, and witty ob- 
servation of life as a whole.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


$3.00 net. 


Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding 


Davis 


Edited by his brother, 
Charles Belmont Davis 


Richard Harding Davis's letters are 
full of his experiences as a cub reporter, 
editor, war correspondent, traveller, 
and of his theatrical activities. 

These letters enable the public to 
share with Davis’s friends the pleasure 
of a close acquaintance with this re- 
markable man, who took from life so 
much of romance and adventure. 


Many portraits, photographs, and 
snapshots illustrate these adventures 
letters. $2.50 net. 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of this 
war no fact stands out more startlingly 
than the tragic sacrifice of Russia's 
unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were sent 
to the front without ammunition and 
ammunition without guns. Supplies 
were provided that when unpacked 
proved to be rubbish. Left stranded 
by communications that broke down 
under slight pressure the brave Russian 
troops hurled themselves again and 
again against foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory they 
doggedly fell back fighting with stones 
and clubs and iron bars, resisting heroic- 
ally but ineffectively. 


No thought can be more abhorrent 
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THE REBUILDING 
OF EUROPE 


By David Jayne Hill 


The former American Ambassador to 
Germany herein traces the development 
among European races of divergent philo- 
sophical ideala of government and their 
relation to the present world conflagra- 


tion. Price $1.50 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. New York 








One System 





to Americans than that of our boys 
ruthlessly slaughtered because of lack 
of equipment or support which it is the 
first business of us at home to supply. 

Our Government, never before so 
powerful, is working prodigiously in the 
preparation of armies and means of 
warfare. Throughout the nation there 
is a unity of purpose that is piling on 
the altar of liberty every personal am- 
bition and corporate gain. 

Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of every 
industry are latoring day and night to 
supply the sinews of war. 

The Bell System is co-operating to 
mobilize production, transportation and 
communication, and is using its every 
energy to speed up American defense. 
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SECOND WIND 
By FREEMAN TILDEN 


tells how an old professor found his soul and his 
career on a farm. All bookstores, $1.00 net 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH, NewYork 
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For Real 
Tobacco Value 


There are no inflated values 
in my J. R. W cigars. You pay 
for straight tobacco goodness— 
nothing else. 

That is because my J. R. W. 
Cigar goes direct from me to 
you. You pay for no store up- 
keep, no dealers’ profits, no 
salesmen's salaries. 

These savings are all turned 
over to J. R. W. smokers in low 
price and extra quality. They 
make it possible for me to offer 
you this 10c. cigar for 6c. 


A Delightful Smoke 


The tobacco I use in my ci- 
gar is imported for me from 
the Vuelta district in Cuba. 

I discovered it there myself 
many years ago. I enjoyed its 
flavor so much that I imported 
some for my own use. 

My friends liked it so well 
that I imported some for them. 
They told their friends, and 
what was nothing more than a 
hobby soon became a national 
business. 

To-day I sell nearly three million 
of these cigars. And each year finds 
the demand getting greater. No bet- 
ter proof of the real merit of my 
J. R. W. could be given. 


Try Five Free 

I want you to be the judge. I 
want you to find out first if you like 
this cigar. 

All you have to do is to send me 
10c to partially cover packing, rev- 
enue and postage, together with your 
business card or letterhead, and I 
will send you these cigars to try. 

Smoke the first five with me. If 
you like them, send me $3.00 for the 
full box of fifty. If you don't, they 
have cost you nothing. Write to-day. 
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Between the Acts 
Douglas Fairbanks 
has put over a real “best seller” — 


“LAUGH and LIVE” 


Not a book of jokes but a de- 
lightfal message for everybody 
Springfield Union says: 

“If this great inspirational book does 
not develop into the finest sort of best 
seller, the American public is losing its 
taste for good literature.'’ 

All Bookstores $1.00 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 
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Unusually fine view of the Roman Forum, bro- 
mide enlargement (sepia), from copyrighted nega- 
tive. 16x20, $3.00 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 
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My name is Shushan. 





I am a little Armenian girl. 





Do I look much different from an American baby 
girl? 






I was happy until my papa and mama died. 
I had nice things to eat and wear, now I am grow- 
ing blind because I am starving. 


I am only one of 400,000 little orphan girls and boys 
who are starving. 










Have you ever been really hungry? 





You dear, good, kind, generous Americans will not 
let us go hungry, will you? 






Many thousands of my little friends have already 
died of slow starvation. 





Those of us still alive, but oh so weak for just bread, 
can be saved even from the blindness of starvation if 
we can get help quick. 






You will help us, won’t you, dear, good, kind, gen- 
erous Americans? 






When American papas and mamas look at their 
happy little girls and boys—just as I once was, won’t 
they say: “We will give enough money to save the 
life of a little Armenian or Syrian boy or girl’? 







Won't you little happy American boys and girls ask 
your papas and mamas to give you seventeen cents a 
day to send to us? 







That much will keep one of us alive for one day. 





Will it not make you very happy to know you are 
helping little girls and boys, just like you are, to live? 






There are thousands of other little Armenian and 
Syrian girls and boys whose papas and mamas are 
but all of them are starving just as I am. 






living 








phone Gramercy 1024. 











“YOU WONT 


LET ME STARVE 
WILL YOU?” 


EVERY CENT BUYS BREAD. NOT A PENNY GOES FOR EXPENSES 


Send all contributions to the New York Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, One 
Madison Avenue, New York. Make checks payable to Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer. Tele- 


This work is conducted in perfect codperation and with full approval of the 
American Red Cross, which uses this Committee ag its agency in this field. 


Everybody here is hungry. 
Our pretty homes were destroyed and we were 
driven across the desert. 


My mama carried me to the Relief Station. 


She gave me the last of our food and she starved 
to death. 


Yesterday 800 children had to be turned away when 
the Relief Workers gave us supper. Turned away 
to die because there was not enough food to give to all 
of us. 


The others who are living must be helped. 

We sleep on the ground. 

Winter is coming and it is very cold, but being cold 
is not nearly so bad as being hungry—and being hun- 
gry is not nearly so bad as starving. 

The mothers and the tiny babies all around me are 
starving. 

They are weak, but so patient, even when they be- 
gin to go blind. 

There are 2,500,000 of us who can yet be helped. 

Seventeen cents a day apiece is all we ask. 


It is enough to keep us alive, but we must be saved 
—now, to-day. 


We pray to God every morning, noon, and night 
asking him to shower you with his blessings so you 
dear, good, kind, generous Americans can help us. 


You will help us, won’t you? 
Lovingly yours, 
SHUSHAN ANOUSHIAN. 
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THE REALITY OF WAR 


UNDER FIRE (te Fen) 


By HENRI BARBUSSE. Sirth American Edition in Press. Net, $1.50 


Over 300,000 sold in France. 


Translated by Firzwater Wray. 


The leader of a squad in the French Army tells the story of its daily life with all the details that English 


and American writers suppress or gloss over. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC :—“This novel is epic in pro- 
portions. It reduces Mr. Britling’s intellectual re- 
actions to insignificance.” 


THE LONDON OBSERVER :—“The supreme novel of the war. The rich variety of the book is indescrib- 


THE NATION :—“The greatest of the books that 
voice the new soul of France. The strongest and 
grimmest book yet written about the war.” 


able. If any book could kill war this is that book. UNDER FIRE is not only the most mercilessly truthful 
and the most appalling book yet written about the war, it is also the most humorous and the most human.” 











A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY. First Series—Second Series. 

Each, net, $1.50 
The Editor of the London Spectator put their spirit in a 
nutshell: “One rises from the Student’s books with a 
sense that man is, after all, a noble animal and that 
though war may blight and burn it reveals the best side 
of human nature and sanctifies as well as destroys.” 
In England more than a hundred thousand copies have 
been sold. In this country the first series published last 
spring is in its thirteenth printing. The second series 
published last summer is in its sixth printing. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 

By HERMANN FERNAU. Net, $2.00 
New York Times says: ““‘The Coming Democracy’ is an 
astounding book, so unexpected is it to find such clear, 
keen insight into German conditions, such fearless pres- 
entation of facts, such merciless, sardonic, biting humor 
in statements coming from a German source. It is a 
masterly presentation of the world-wide indictment of 
Germany from the mouth of one of her own sons.” 


GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS 


By 8. GRUMBACH. Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 
Net, $1.50 
The most comprehensive statement of Germany's annex- 
ationist aims that has been published. The war aims of 
the German official classes, of the German intellectuals, 
and of the German business men are clearly and sepa- 
rately stated. 


By MAJOR H. M, ALEXANDER. Net, $1.50 
A record of danger and adventure encountered by an 
officer of the Mule Transport Service on the British front. 
His experiences are alive with the romance of desperate 
effort and narrow escape. 


ON THE ROAD FROM MONS 


With an Army Service Corps Train. 

By CAPT. A. CLIFTON-SHELTON. Net, $1.25 
A brilliant, humorous description of the endless work and 
anxiety which has to be met by equally endless pluck 
and determination if the troops were to be fed. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER 

By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE. Net, $1.50 
History has been controlled by geography and the geo- 
graphical situation and characteristics of a country dic- 
tate within certain limits its influence and its action on 
the world. A stimulating revolutionary theory, fascinat- 
ingly and convincingly worked out. 


rHE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. Fully Lllustrated. Net, $2.50 
Telling all manner of things about this enchanted region 
where romance and history and tropical beauty have 
done their best to create a wonderland. The islands and 
their people, their history, their present-day life, and re- 
sources are fully described. 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY 


Youth—Volume 1—1847-1852. 

This is the first of four volumes of the only complete 
translation authorized by the Russian editor, Viadimir 
Tchertkoff. For sixty years, beginning in his early twen- 
ties, Tolstoy kept a journal of his daily life, recording in 
it all his thoughts, his conclusions, his feelings, his doubts 
and uncertainties, his actions, his friendships, his im- 
pressions of people. 


MADAME ADAM 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. Net, $4.00 
Madame Adam is the oldest literary light in France. In 
her long and eventful life she has passed through three 
revolutions. Her biography is a wonderful picture of 
the influence which a brilliant woman may exercise in 
her world. 


AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE IN THE 
MAKING 


By LADY POORE. Net, $3.00 
Author of “Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife.” 
The London Times says: “A jolly book full of amusing 
stories, sidelights on history, and glimpses of entertain 
ing people.” 


MANDARIN AND MISSIONARY 
IN CATHAY 


By ERNEST F. BORST-SMITH. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.75 
The story of twelve years’ strenuous missionary work 
during stirring times mainly spent in Yenanfu, a pre- 
fectural city of Shensi, North China. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION IN CHINA 


By W. J. CLENNELL. Net, $2.00 
A thorough and practical presentation in concise form of 
the relution between Religion and History in China, giv- 
ing the Chinese attitude towards religious beliefs and 


practices during the last three thousand years 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY 
By PERTRAM SMITH. Net, $1.50 


The days when the child is making his fir 
experimental advances into life are described in a serie 
of utterly delightful episodes as remarkable for their 
gripping truth as for their sympathetic insight and sense 
of humor. 
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Now Ready 





‘“‘A Great Autobiography of a Great Man’’ 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 


This is the long-looked-for autobiography of the greatest man of letters and one of the 
most important political figures of his time. John Morley stands for all that is finest in Eng- 
lish thought and has left an ineffaceable mark on his period as a journalist, politician and 
litterateur. His “Recollections” is the most important work of its kind that has been pub- 
lished in the last ten years, 


The Man of Letters 


The first section of Morley’s PP i 
“Recollections” is entitled The outstanding an- 
“The Republic of Letters.” 
Here he tells the story of 





The Statesman 
Morley’s life as publicist, 
politician and statesman has 
been of the highest and most 
honorable distinction. In his 



















nouncement of the autumn 


st “tae tna ee is Viscount Morley’s ‘Rec- “Reedlietions” wo are af- 

mi as far in e 
which carried him into many ollections,’ which should fill scenes of the public life of 
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period covered, and that 
some of the participants in 
the great drama of politics 
are still alive. The book 
positively teems with allu- 
sions to men and matters of 
enthralling interest. 


early intimacy with George . 
Meredith, of whom he writes occupied two years ago by 


much that is new and of the Life of John Hay.’’— 


abundant interest; of John 


Stuart Mill and a host of New York Evening Post. 
others whom he knew as 


friends and fellow-authors. 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


It is safe to prophesy that Viscount Morley’s Autobiography will be regarded as his 
magnum opus, and a fitting climax to a great career. It is written with the intimacy and de- 
tachment withal of a man who is able to take a full part in the great affairs of the world and 
yet regard them dispassionately. 




















Of all the many important books of the year, Viscount Morley’s “Recollections” must 
be the first choice of the discriminating reader. 


In Two Volumes. $7.50 
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The Week 


HE subscription to the second United States war loan, 

as announced in full at Washington, represents an 
overwhelming success in this great financial operation. The 
$4,617,532,000 application is a result which not only would 
have been deemed incredible a few months ago, but which, 
as a distinct financial achievement, far surpasses the re- 
sponse to any other Government loan since the war began. 
The third British war loan of last January did, it is true, 
elicit a cash subscription of £988,706,000, or, roughly, $4,- 
943,530,000. But that loan was placed a year and a half 
after the Government’s next preceding funded loan, where- 
as our own issue of last month was offered barely nineteen 
weeks after the $2,000,000,000 Liberty Loan of June. Fur- 
thermore, the British Exchequer’s report on the loan of 
January showed that 2,089,000 separate subscribers had 
applied, outside of 3,200,000 holders of the small “war 
saving certificates” who turned in their holdings as sub- 
scriptions to the war loan. As against this total of 5,289,- 
000, our own loan has elicited 9,400,000 separate subscrip- 
tions—none of which came from holders of war savings 
certificates, the issue of which our Government has not yet 
begun. 


O European loan except that British issue has exceeded 

the $3,200,000,000 subscription which marks the high 
record in the German war loan subscriptions, and the Ger- 
man loans have been put out at a full six months’ interval. 
No doubt, there will be some feeling of disappointment that 
what was popularly called the “five-billion goal” has not 
been reached in our own new loan. But even in this regard 
it is necessary to recall again that the Treasury never asked 
officially for more than a $3,000,000,000 subscription to 
the second war loan. The actual outcome, therefore, has 
been a 54 per cent. oversubscription; whereas our war loan 
of June, for which only two-thirds as much was asked as 
for the recent loan, was oversubscribed by 50 per cent. Ex- 
cept for these two, no other loan of the present war has 
ever been actually oversubscribed, and the progressive in- 
crease in subscriptions shown by the second loan is a most 
favorable omen for the future. 


E now see the need of revising criticism directed at 

the Food Controller. In every belligerent country the 
task which has fallen to Mr. Hoover has proved a difficult 
and a thankless one. It is not only from the plain citizen 
that complaints have come about the failure of flour and 
bread prices to decline immediately upon the fixing of a 
minimum wheat price. The professional and partisan Hoo- 
ver baiters have cried out bitterly against the imposition of 
minimum prices on the farmer to the benefit only of the mid- 
dleman. But the commercial price-lists show that flour which 
was selling a month ago at $13.25 a barrel was selling on 
Tuesday at $11.50. This is still $1.75 above the price of a 
year ago, but already half the distance from last month’s 


prices to last year’s prices has heen covered. The decline 
in the prices of flour reinforced by the plan for the stand- 
ardized loaf which is soon to be put into effect will bring 
back the five-cent loaf. It is not to be supposed that the 
efforts of a Food Controller can ever approach the ideal. 
But the evidences of progress are so unmistakable that 
only the partisan to whom facts are a minor consideration 
will continue to sneer at Mr. Hoover's failure to get re- 


sults. 


CCASIONAL readjustments of the Government ship- 

building organization are inevitable, and there is noth- 
ing in the latest to justify the jeremiads of a “patriotic” 
society sure that we shall build only a fourth of the 6,000,- 
000 tons planned for 1917 and 1918. Everything indicates 
that the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion have been busy. A fortnight ago a committee of build- 
ers was named to codperate with the Government in ob- 
taining materials and men. Several weeks ago a Produc- 
tion Committee headed by Charles A. Piez, engineer and 
president of a Chicago manufacturing company, was ap- 
pointed to tour Eastern yards and introduce “efficiency 
and drive”; and now Mr. Piez, made vice-president of the 
Fleet Corporation, is reported about to take charge of 
actual construction under that body. The Labor Adjust- 
ment Board has ended the labor troubles in Pacific yards 
and smoothed the way to general introduction of double 
and triple shifts. The War Department has announced 
that shipyard workers will be exempt from the draft, and 
the Fleet Corporation’s Industrial Service Department is 
taking other steps to increase the labor supply. Chairman 
Hurley has promised us that, whereas in 1916 American 
yards turned out about 750,000 tons, they will complete 
far more in the next four months, launching a full 1,000,- 
000 tons by that time. The difficulties are tremendous— 
in men alone it is said that 300,000 new workers are needed 
—and Chairman Hurley sees as well as any one that the pro- 
gramme cannot be carried through “by normal methods, 
normal energy, or average initiative.” But we must not 
yield to the discouragement of those who think that this 
enormous work takes an unconscionable time in gaining 
impetus, and do not appreciate how fast it will gain 
momentum. 


MAGINATION staggers at the terrible disclosures made 

of vast quantities of food traitorously concealed in ware- 
houses. Most amazing is the idea that 800,000,000 dozen 
eggs could have been skulking around in some obscure six- 
story building off West Street. Equally astounding will 
appear the statement that twelve million pounds of enemy 
sugar could be in hiding in some secret alley, and that 100,- 
000 barrels of flour should have been rolling about the city 
on a dissipated pro-German toot, while Mr. Hoover was 
scouring the country for the wherewithal to make a stand- 
ard loaf. Oh, the iniquitous perversity of things! Grain 
elevators concealing grain, storage warehouses storing 
away eggs, refrigerating plants keeping tons of beef car- 
casses refrigerated when they should have been broiling 
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on the public spit! Thousands of cans of canned goods 
lolling in traitorous idleness in wholesale canned-goods 
houses. “Food enough to feed an army of four million men 
for two weeks,” cries a volunteer saviour of his country, 
“was found hidden away in these strange places.” New 
York has six million people. Did it perhaps occur to these 
Friends of the People that these supplies were accumu- 
lated so as to assure the people of New York of a food 
supply for a little more than one week ahead? 


ADORNA’S removal from the chief command, even 

if it takes the traditional form of promotion to a con- 
sultative position, has been inevitable. Either extraordi- 
nary lack of perception or extraordinary overconfidence 
must explain the shattering blow which fell upon the Ital- 
ians on the Isonzo, a stroke which could not have been im- 
provised in a day or a week. Nor does it help Cadorna 
that in the first moment of despair he charged his own 
army with cowardice, an accusation which should never 
have been made, whether true or not. For the welfare 
of the Allied cause it is to be hoped that the new Inter- 
Allied Military Committee of three, with Gen. Foch as 
its virtual head, will not remain the shadowy creation that 
other Inter-Allied staffs and councils have proved before 
this. If the French and British reinforcements rushed 
to the aid of Italy are a sizable army instead of mere artil- 
lery troops, one cannot but wait for dramatic developments 
when the genius of Foch is brought to bear in the war of 
open mancuvre which is now under way on the Italian 
plains and in the Alpine foothills. Whenever a Teutonic 
battle-line consists in part of Austrian troops there is al- 
ways a good chance for the other side. The invading hosts 
comprise four Austrian armies and one German army. It 
thus offers more than one vulnerable point against which 
the victor of La Fére Champenoise may have an opportu- 
nity to try his strength. 


F the French and British troops now reported on their 

way to the Italian front, the former are entering what 
is to them historic ground. If the Italian army makes its 
stand on the Piave, the French, to reach the front, will 
traverse the scene of the first Napoleon’s victories over 
the Austrians—Castiglione, Arcola, and Rivoli in 1796-97, 
and of the third Napoleon’s great stroke for Italian unity 
at Solferino in 1859. This is, roughly speaking, the fa- 
mous region of the Quadrilateral—Mantua, Verona, 
Peschiera, and Legnago, lying between the Lake of Garda, 
the Mincio, and the Po. Further north in the Trentine hills 
the Napoleonic wars also reached. It was from the Tren- 
tino that successive Austrian armies set out for the relief 
of Mantua in 1796, the siege of which was one of Napoleon’s 
failures. In September Masséna occupied Trent and the 
French armies were sent into the Val Sugana, which has 
marked the advanced Italian position in the Trentino, but 
from which it is apparent that they are now in retreat. 
Several days have elapsed since Berlin announced the fall- 
ing back of the whole Italian line from the Carnic Alps 
westward to the Sugana. What has been developing in 
the silence we can only conjecture. But always there is 
the possibility that a heavy Teutonic stroke from the Tren- 
tino against the Italian line on the Piave might bring seri- 
ous peril. To hold the line of the Piave the Allies must 
form an acute salient, with all the risks that such a posi- 
tion involves, 


T is now fairly well established that German success 

on the Isonzo, which later developed such great propor- 
tions, was initiated, in part at least, by the use of poison 
gas. The Teutonic wedge with which von Below eventually 
split Cadorna’s army seems to have been preceded by a 
violent gas attack. The Italians have not made a specialty 
of this mode of warfare as have the English and French, 
who now far surpass their enemies both in the quantity 
and in the effectiveness of gases employed. The mountain- 
ous nature of the Julian front, and atmospheric conditions 
there, have made gas bombardments often as dangerous 
for attackers as attacked. Hence neither Austrians nor 
Italians had adopted sufficient protective devices, masks, 
etc. Moreover, we know that the Germans have just in- 
vented a new and particularly powerful weapon in their 
so-called “mustard gas,” which has already made its ap- 
pearance in the West and against which even the excellent 
masks invented by the English proved only partially effec- 
tive, since this new product of German chemical ingenuity 
attacks the entire surface of the body, as well as the respira- 
tory organs. Putting two and two together, therefore, we 
can partially account for the sudden crumpling up of the 
Italian line. An unexpected, concentrated barrage of gas 
shells, containing a new and terrible poison paralyzing 
the occupants of the trenches from head to foot, would 
naturally have caused a panic, of which the German for- 
ward-surging masses took prompt advantage. 


HE British campaign in Syria seems at last to be 

developing towards ultimate success. The plan is prac- 
tically the same as that of last year, a plan that met with 
failure then because of the check at Gaza. Two columns 
are advancing simultaneously northward, one by way of 
Beersheba, on the inland route, the other along the coast, 
by way of Gaza. The coast enterprise, we know, has a 
railway behind it, built through the Sinai peninsula by way 
of El-Arish, as well as a pipe-line carrying adequate water 
supplies. It has, moreover, the support of the English fleet, 
which must have been of great assistance in the recent bat- 
tle, although no mention of such aid is made in the dis- 
patches. It seems probable that the Gaza expedition will 
stick fairly close to the sea and eventually strike at Jaffa, 
the port of Jerusalem, the navy backing up the attack. 
Meanwhile, the Beersheba column, which has already ad- 
vanced to within less than forty miles of Jerusalem, will 
either aim at the latter directly, or, if it finds the defences 
too strong, will turn when it reaches the neighborhood of 
Bethlehem and, marching eastward, cut the Damascus rail- 
way, with the object of isolating Medina and forcing its 
fall. The Turks, under German command, may be expect- 
ed to make their most determined stand on the Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem line. They have always maintained that they never 
seriously intended to defend the positions at Gaza; and 
only the unexpected defeat of the British there last March 
induced them to stick. At any rate, distances in Palestine 
are so short that the next few weeks ought to decide 
whether this season will see British success in the Holy 
Land. 


OTHING more amusing has happened in a long while 
than the Colonel’s announcement that there was, after 
all, no national significance in the Mayoralty election, that 
it merely turned upon local issues. This after his violent 
assertions before the event that the whole nation hung 
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upon the outcome, and that the Kaiser was eagerly watch- 
ing the vote! But his changed point of view is no more 
remarkable than that of some of the New York newspapers 
which the day before the election were printing messages 
from Wisconsin that that State would regard us as entirely 
unpatriotic if Hylan won, and declaring that no true patriot 
would vote for anybody but Mitchel. They, too, felt that 
a vote for Hylan was a vote for the Kaiser and a vote for 
Hillquit was a vote for treason. Forty-eight hours later 
Mr. Hylan’s conventional repetition of the statement he 
had already made in the campaign that he stood behind 
the President and the war so satisfied them of his loyalty 
that they are no longer believing that the Kaiser was lying 
awake nights to learn the vote, and they are no longer 
shouting that the Republic is in danger. 


OW national will the new National party prove to 

be? Its policy is apparently reform by log-rolling. 
The method that has succeeded so well in the great cause 
of scattering public buildings and river and harbor im- 
provements over the country, with reference not to the 
interests of the nation but to the desires of localities, is 
to be tried in other matters. Prohibitionists will aid Single 
Taxers in the realization of their dream, not because they 
favor the single tax, but because those who do favor it 
will reciprocate by helping prohibition. “Loyalist” Social- 
ists will vote for either of these reforms at any time in 
return for votes for their special programme. By every- 
body’s urging several reforms he does not care about, all 
will get the one they really want. This is not the announced 
plan. That limits itself to a few matters upon which the 
National party is agreed, as prohibition during the war, 
equal suffrage amendment, maintenance of the maximum 
of free speech consistent with the national safety, aboli- 
tion of profiteering, and a few others. But when these 
are attained, or the end of the war ends most of them, 
what then? 


ASSACHUSETTS has nothing to regret in her elec- 

tion. She retained an excellent Governor by a decisive 
plurality, and adopted three excellent amendments to her 
Constitution. One of them, the so-called “anti-aid” amend- 
ment, dealt with a question that, delicate everywhere, has 
been especially delicate there. Should private institutions, 
educational and philanthropic, receive subsidies from the 
State Treasury? As many of such institutions in any State 
are under Catholic control, consideration of the matter 
meant raising a question the discussion of which, even in 
this country of separation between church and State, is 
fraught with the danger of sectarian bitterness. The Consti- 
tutional Convention courageously raised it, and submitted a 
proposal to exclude all private institutions from State aid. 
Some of the schools that would be worst hit by such a pro- 
vision, it was pointed out, could save themselves by becoming 
public through a simple method. It was hoped that the agree- 
ment in the Convention would prevent bitterness in the 
general discussion before the voters, and to a large extent 
this proved true. Cardinal O’Connell vigorously attacked 
the proposal as being aimed at his church, but his view of 
it was evidently not widely shared. An interesting inci- 
dent of the voting is that Matthew Hale, the Progressive 
nominated for Lieutenant-Governor by the Democrats, polled 
fewer votes than the candidate for Governor. Have the 
Progressives actually shrunk to a minus quantity? 
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HE proud claim that no city which has tried commis- 

sion government has ever gone back to the older form 
can no longer be made. .ynn, Mass., with a population of 
almost 100,000, has had a commission government for seven 
years. Yet last week it voted for a new charter of the old 
type by a decisive majority, the proposal receiving approval 
in every precinct. The new charter is not even a simplified 
form of the usual Mayor and Council plan. It provides 
for eleven Aldermen, four to be chosen at large and seven 
by wards. This blow at commission government can hardly 
be softened by allegations that special conditions ex- 
isted, or that the trouble lay with the use that was 
made of the system, rather than with the system. These 
things have been true in many a town under the Mayor 
and Council plan, but voters, not troubling to fix the blame 
exactly, yet tired of misgovernment, have called for a com- 
mission. It is a bit of poetic justice that at Lynn com- 
mission government has suffered from the cause that has 
in numerous instances operated in its favor. 


EFORE her death, Queen Liliuokalani was said to 

have lost all antipathy for the United States. It would 
have seemed a pity for her to pass away cherishing a bit- 
terness that no others of her race now feel. Despite the 
mistakes of her reign, her opium monopolies and lotteries, 
she doubtless was devoted to the best interests of Hawaii 
as she saw them. A woman of culture, composer and au- 
thor, she was liked by her people. It is said that the Ha- 
waiian Band serenaded her weekly, and that no Hawaiian 
Legislature has lately met without paying its respects to 
her in person. Recent reports stated that she had been 
working upon a dictionary of the Hawaiian language. No 
deposed ruler under our flag—and including Indian chiefs 
we have had many—seems to have lived in a more digni- 
fied way. 


N audible wail has gone up from managers to the ef- 

fect that the theatrical business is in dire straits. A 
terrible blight has hit this year’s crop of early plays. As 
a rule two plays out of three fail anyway, even in normal 
seasons. But this autumn the proportion has gone up too 
alarmingly. Various causes are assigned, although patient 
theatregoers sometimes feel as if there ought to be an ex- 
planation of some of the successes as well. There is the 
war, first of all. But the answer to that is found in the 
enormous increase of theatrical attendance throughout 
Europe. Then we come to the war tax. Yet for admission 
to the few popular plays and the vaudeville houses people 
are willing to pay a premium, let alone a paltry 10 per cent. 
The war tax probably deters few but holders of “paper” 
who would not have paid real money to be present at the 
premiére of “Hamlet.” The beam of the matter is not in 
the Government’s eye, but in the managerial. Reducing 
prices of seats won’t do. People will not be lured to pur- 
chase boredom at a bargain. 


HE “dousing” of the huge Broadway signs at eleven 

o’clock hardly falls into the category of war bread, 
wheatless days, and half-rations of sugar. If one did not 
know that humor is impossible in the regulation Wash- 
ington dispatch, one would suspect irony in the solemn 
statement: “Figures have been obtained to show that it will 
be possible to save not less than 50 per cent. of the fuel 
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now used in maintaining the signs without working any 
real hardship.” Since New Yorkers who are ambitious for 
the improvement of their city have long been working for 
a modification of the orgy of electricity along the “great 
white way,” we think that the assurance that there will be 
no real hardship in the eleven-o’clock order is well within 
the bounds of the truth. 


A Momentous Decision 


N the excitement of the election the press and public alike 

have overlooked the vitally important decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States on Monday 
of last week in the case of Buchanan against Warley. By 
a unanimous decision, our highest tribunal has declared the 
Louisville city ordinance establishing a segregated district 
for colored people in direct violation of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, null and void. “I cannot help thinking,” 
writes to us a distinguished member of the bar, “it is the 
most important decision that has been made since the Dred 
Scott case, and, happily, this time it is the right way. I 
had supposed, however, that the prejudice of some judges 
might lead them to dissent from the conclusion, but the 
unanimous opinion of the Court is a great victory for the 
cause.” To Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, who argued 
the case, and to the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which carried it up, congratulations 
are especially due. When it is recalled that the Chief Jus- 
tice is from Louisiana and that Mr. McReynolds is a Ten- 
nesseean, the significance of the unanimity of the Court is 
apparent. 

It is, of course, not only the Louisville ordinance which 
is affected, but every other attempt to establish a negro 
“pale” on American soil. For all time the Supreme Court 
has laid it down that the most hateful institution of the 
Russia which has passed away shall not be set up under the 
American flag. What these Southern cities had undertaken 
to do was to draw absolute limits around a given district 
and to say to the colored people that they could not pur- 
chase a foot of land upon which to dwell beyond that. It 
made no difference what the conditions of overcrowding 
were. Unless private enterprise platted entirely new sec- 
tions, the negroes were to get on as best they could. It was 
legislation against thrift, against the desire to rise which 
all Americans hold so dear, against the acquirement of 
property, against the right to move about freely and to live 
where one wishes. Liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
were denied to any negro who desired to leave the segre- 
gated district for the dangerous purpose of seeking better 
quarters, better light, purer air, better playgrounds, and 
better associations for his children. 

Of course, it was sought to disguise the real meaning of 
this segregation under the pretence that the purpose was 
to arrest and prevent racial antagonism. The Supreme 
Court, in the decision read by Justice Day, admitted the 
existence of “a serious and difficult problem arising from 
a feeling of race hostility”; everybody recognizes that this 
feeling is often intensified in urban communities where the 
races live in close juxtaposition, and where the pushing into 
newer sections by a given group may cause financial loss. 
New York city knows it well, in connection not only with 
our colored citizens, but with other racial groups and the 
invasion of trade. What old New Yorker but recalls the 
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cry of rage and dismay when the first shop was opened on 
Fifth Avenue? But, while recognizing the racial difficulty, 
the Supreme Court brushes it all aside, saying: “Its solu- 
tion cannot be promoted by depriving citizens of their Con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. The right which the 
ordinance annulled was the civil right of a white man to 
dispose of his property, if he saw fit to do so, to a person 
of color, and of a colored person to make such disposition 
to a white person.” It entirely rejected the theory that 
the ordinance in question was a legitimate exercise of the 
police powers of the State, and again upheld the doctrine 
that the police power cannot, whatever the excuse, override 
the Constitution—a salutary deliverance just at this time, 
when magistrates and other officials are deliberately over- 
riding the Constitution under such pretexts as “disorderly 
conduct.” 

Indeed, it is a cause for no little satisfaction in this 
period of flux that we have this remarkable demonstration 
of the value of a written Constitution. It has been the 
fashion to abuse it, although we have just seen the curious 
spectacle of the New York Socialists declaring themselves 
to be the sole defenders of our organic law. But, as in the 
case of the “grandfather-clause” laws to disfranchise color- 
ed men, the Supreme Court has again shown itself a true 
bulwark of the liberties and rights of the colored popula- 
tion of the United States. By this last decision it has dealt 
a severe blow to those reactionaries in the South who seek 
ever to force the negro into a position of inferiority and to 
add immeasurably to his difficulties of earning a livelihood 
and living a useful and respectable life. When the Berea 
College case was decided by the Supreme Court in favor 
of the Kentucky law forbidding the co-education of the 
races, it seemed as if this great tribunal had definitely 
placed itself on the side of those who would degrade and 
depress our colored citizenship. That decision, Justice 
Brewer said, made possible a law forbidding Jews from 
going to market except during certain hours. This latest 
decision makes it certain that there will be no “reserva- 
tions” for Jews or negroes or Chinese, or any other of our 
racial groups. For this there are millions to-day giving 
profound thanks and taking new hope as they bear the 
heavy burdens of the disadvantaged. 


The Case for the Railways 


IKE all applications to the Interstate Commerce Board 

for permission to increase rates, the argument of the 
railways in the current hearing is surrounded with many 
technical considerations. Every discussion of the sort has 
raised such disputable questions as whether the companies 
were not already earning a sufficiently safe margin of profit, 
as measured by ordinary railway experience; whether larger 
economies in operation could not be introduced, and whether 
higher rates might not react unfavorably on other industries. 
Previous decisions have been based almost exclusively on the 
Commission’s conclusions regarding these questions. 

It appears to us that another set of considerations must 
in the nature of things be paramount in the present hear- 
ing. Argument for or against the actual need of higher 
rates in a given case ought not cavalierly to be dismissed. 
Clear and convincing proof that the present rates are all that 
the railways need for conducting their business with the 
highest efficiency while maintaining an unimpaired financial 
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position, would settle the question now as at any other time. 
But the underlying circumstances are to-day of a character 
which will not safely admit of withholding relief on the 
ground of doubtful conjecture or experimental theory. The 
country’s transportation system, under conditions as they 
exist, is mobilized as an arm of Government, not only in the 
Government’s plans to manage supplies of food and material, 
but in the actual conduct of the war. It is not safe to take 
chances on the efficiency of such a system. Its physical im- 
pairment or financial breakdown would be as heavy a blow 
to the Government’s capacity to conduct the war as the 
crippling of our ocean transport service. 

Confronting this aspect of the situation, the Interstate 
Commissioners cannot fail to look very carefully into the 
near future as well as the immediate present. They are 
bound to consider not only facts, but tendencies; and among 
the tendencies which cannot rightly be ignored, when the 
railway transportation programme is virtually a part of 
the Government’s war plans, there are the present and 
prospective scarcity of labor, fuel, and materials, and the 
present and future influence of such scarcity on operating 
costs. Nor can clear-sighted judgment properly overlook 
existing conditions in the money and investment markets. 
It is of supreme importance that tracks, roadbed, and equip- 
ment be kept in the most thoroughly efficient condition, 
under the heavy strain to which those facilities are and will 
be subjected by the necessities of war. 

But maintenance of such efficiency takes money; and 
this need arises at the moment when the market for new 
railway securities is contracted and handicapped, as it has 
not been in the memory of living men, by the absorption 
of investment money in the war loans and the total ab- 
sence of the old-time recourse to European capital. Money 
for the railways’ actual requirements can still be raised; 
but a much greater part of it than usual ought at this 
juncture to be provided from surplus earnings of the com- 
panies themselves. That is something which cannot be 
achieved on the basis of narrow adjustment of rates to 
the minimum of surplus earnings; and as for private capi- 
tal, that would certainly not be forthcoming at such a time 
as this, if any doubt existed about the capacity of the com- 
panies to earn a respectable surplus with existing freight 
rates. These are not matters of conjecture or hypothesis. 
They are outstanding facts, of which recent experience in 
the financial markets must have convinced every intelli- 
gent observer. 

We have no doubt that these facts in the situation are 
recognized by the Interstate Commissioners. Their call 
for a full and complete statement of actual physical and 
financial conditions at the moment is a proper policy. If 
the railways do not need higher rates, such rates ought 
not to be granted. But the point to which we have en- 
deavored to draw attention is the very great difference 
which the existing state of war must inevitably cause in 
the measuring of such necessity. It is not a time for doubt- 
ful experiment, still less for well-intended mistakes of 
policy. Every other arm of the Government is rightly being 
conducted with a view, first of all, to maximum efficiency 
in conducting the war and meeting the home situation 
created by the war. These considerations ought equally 
to stand first in the matter of the railways. 

Very few reasoning people wish the Government to take 
over the railways, even to the extent that the British Gov- 
ernment did at the beginning of the war. In England, the 


result has been to throw on the Government, at the moment 
of greatest financial pressure from all other directions, 
the burden of meeting any shortage in railway revenue 
below the net receipts of the pre-war period. Nothing 
would be gained in our own case by that programme, as 
compared with continued and efficient administration by 
the voluntary War Board of railway managers. But if 
our Government is to be free from such increased financial 
burden on its own part, it must at least make sure that 
it is leaving the railways in a position where they can rea- 
sonably shoulder the burden themselves. 


The Agreement with Japan 


N the basis of the official account of the nature and 

procedure of our agreement with Japan regarding 
China we are in a position to put aside the one serious 
doubt which the first brief announcement of the event 
must have brought to many minds. Here we have been 
greatly concerned with putting an end to the reign of 
secret diplomacy in the world, and yet the American peo- 
ple is suddenly informed of an arrangement concluded be- 
tween the two Governments of which the American people 
had little cognizance. Here we are looking forward to 
the time when the relations of the Powers to non-Euro- 
pean peoples shall be regulated in something of a world 
council, yet two Powers seemed attempting the task on 
their own responsibility. But a closer study of the notes 
exchanged and of Mr. Lansing’s announcement shows that 
neither objection will hold. What is meant by secret di- 
plomacy is the exchange of pledges between Governments 
which may remain unknown for years, or perhaps indefi- 
nitely, and which are brought into application at a time of 
crisis. Our understanding with Japan is only a matter of 
days. No sooner was it arrived at than Mr. Lansing pub- 
lished it to the American people. No one supposes that 
open diplomacy means that every day in the course of nego- 
tiations a bulletin on the subject shall be forthcoming 
from the State Department. No secret treaty has been 
sprung on the American people. An exchange of motives 
and purposes has taken place between two Governments. 
Should popular opinion in either country disapprove of such 
agreement, then the arrangement loses its practical validity. 
What we have had is really an encouraging instance of 
open diplomacy. 

So, too, as to the contents of the agreement formulated 
by Mr. Lansing and Viscount Ishii. When we speak of 
secret diplomacy we think of sinister motives that will not 
bear the light of day. We think of plans of conquest or 
aggrandizement arranged by the contracting parties at the 
expense of the outsider. We think of obligations involving 
armed codperation for the execution of the joint design. 
We think, in other words, of new webs spun in the interna- 
tional game. But a secret diplomacy, even if it were truly 
secret, loses its menace when its aim is the unravelling of 
international tangles, the clearing away of misunderstand- 
ings, the removal of causes of friction, and, by no means 
least, the welfare of the third party concerned instead of 
its disadvantage. Both the form and the content of secret 
diplomacy are repudiated in a single paragraph of the 
identic note between the two Governments: 


In order to silence mischievous reports that have from time to 
time been circulated, it is believed by us that a public announce- 
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ment once more of the desires and intentions of the two Gov- 
ernments with regard to China is desirable. 


Here plainly is no case of two Governments embarking 
on a joint enterprise against a third party. The point, 
rather, is that two Governments are concerned to remove 
the suspicions and misunderstandings which have been cre- 
ated as between themselves in regard to a third party. 
Primarily, the new understanding is not a regulation of Chi- 
nese affairs, but a regulation of American-Japanese affairs. 


In the reaffirmation of the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of China and of the policy of the Open Door, 
coupled with the acknowledgment of special Japanese in- 
terests in those parts of China contiguous to Japanese 
possessions, we find at the same time the restatement of 
a basic principle and the frank recognition of a concrete 
fact. This basic principle is equality of opportunity for 
all nations in China, grounded upon the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Republic. The concrete fact is 
that such equality of opportunity cannot be distorted to 
the disadvantage of the natural opportunities which Japan 
possesses by virtue of her proximity to the mainland of 
Asia and recent historical developments. Equality of op- 
portunity can only mean that every nation shall have free 
exercise in developing its natural advantages. We cannot 
explain away the fact that Japanese commercial harbors 
lie several thousand miles nearer to China than San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. We cannot do away with the fact that 
Japanese manufacturers, because of conditions of industry 
in Japan, can compete at an advantage with American or 
British manufacturers. It is one thing to protest against 
the closing of the Open Door through illegitimate Jap- 
anese pressure at Peking. It is another thing to protest 
wildly against the peril of a Japanese trade monopoly in 
China because of fundamental facts of geography and in- 
dustrial organization in Japan. We need only recall how 
for many years it has been the habit to deplore our own 
remissness in developing South American trade which, be- 
cause of the facts of geography, we have been asked to 
regard as peculiarly our own. Yet Japan is nearer to 
China by several thousand miles than we are to South 
America; and Japan cannot be taken to task for thinking 
of Chinese trade as “hers,” in the sense in which we speak 
of Latin-American opportunities as “ours.” 

The professional Japanese hater, to be sure, will find 
in the recognition of Japan’s special interests in China 
an open road to the establishment of Japanese predomi- 
nance. Under “special interests,” the Hearst publicists 
will find, no doubt, a free hand for Japan in the control 
of the Chinese army, or the monopolization of the manage- 
ment of Chinese arms factories, or the establishment of 
Japanese police power within Chinese territory. To these 
the only, and the sufficient, answer must be that the reality 
of the danger is precisely in proportion to our readiness 
to scent it. If we are convinced, as Mr. Hearst is con- 
vinced, that Japan is out to grab China, then every Jap- 
anese move will be an act of aggression. If we give cre- 
dence to the pledges of the Japanese Government regarding 
Chinese independence and territorial integrity, we can 
await the event calmly. On the basis of these pledges we 
can formulate our protests whenever we disagree with 


Tokio upon the implications of a specific act. The essen- 
tial thing is to approach the problem with a presumption 
of Japanese good faith instead of hunting for Machiavellian 


conspiracies. 





The “Cleavage” in Germany 


T is premature to speak of a revolution in Germany. 

But it is evident that the foundations of her political 
life are being shaken. Germans themselves are the wit- 
nesses. In the declaration of Herr Erzberger, the Centrist 
leader in the Reichstag, that Germany has already been 
liberalized, having in five days changed from an autocracy 
to a democracy, there was patent exaggeration. It dealt 
with hopes rather than certainties. And the fact of a 
parliamentary régime having been secured is not so well 
established as Erzberger would have us believe. Both he 
and Scheidemann were too sanguine in assuring the out- 
side world that a responsible Government had been set up 
in Berlin, and that there was no longer reason for “refus- 
ing to negotiate peace with Germany on the pretext that 
she is ruled autocratically.” Later dispatches show that 
the new Chancellor is not inclined to accept control by the 
Reichstag so fully as had been indicated. And the threat 
of a military dictatorship is heard as the demands of the 
representatives of the people are made more urgent. In 
all this there is probably a good deal of political manceu- 
vring. A temporary compromise is not unlikely. But a 
fire has been kindled in the public life of Germany that 
cannot be quenched. The Government is already changed, 
and can never be again what it was. 


Nor do the German people to-day present that united front 
which they so wonderfully maintained during the first two 
years of the war. Again, let a German bear testimony. 
Professor Delbriick, in a recent issue of the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, used the following language in description of 
the present German mood: 

The consciousness of victory is unbroken, but the cheerful 
atmosphere in which consciousness of victory is accustomed to 
breathe is disturbed; it is disturbed not by the heavy sacrifices 
and sufferings which the war has brought upon us all, but by 
the dissension, with its mutual accusations and recriminations, 
as to how the war which we have victoriously fought through is 
now to be brought to an end, and as to the kind of peace at 
which we now have to aim. A deep cleavage is dividing our 
people, a cleavage which by no means corresponds with the old 
party antagonisms. 


This cleavage is seen in many more questions than that 
merely how to end the war. It affects also political re- 
forms in Germany. The Reichstag debate of last month, 
leading up to the fall of Chancellor Michaelis, brought out 
an extraordinary amount of plain speaking. The sharpest 
differences of opinion were boldly expressed, and the Min- 
ister of War, as well as the Chancellor, came in for direct 
criticism. The cleavage in German sentiment, of which 
Professor Delbriick wrote, appears in circles not Parlia- 
mentary. In the industries, in banking, in shipping, men 
are found to raise warning voices against the course which 
the Government has been steering. The Arbeiter-Zeitung 
of Vienna published in September an article sent to it by 
“a bourgeois German from the Empire.” It was of a tenor 
that made its passing by the Austrian Censor amazing. For 
it was a bitter unfolding, from the point of view of mid- 
dle-class Germans, of the great harm done to the Father- 
land by the clique in control of the army and the Govern- 
ment. The writer was aware of the “hatred” now felt 
for the German nation by nearly the whole world, but de- 
clared that it had been brought upon Germany by “these 
sword-swallowers and fire-eaters who pass as typical rep- 
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resentatives of the race.” This German business man had 
many accusing things to say of the insincerities and trickery 
of the ruling caste, but more pertinent to the question of 
peace is the following passage: 

It is not possible to range the world like a beast of 
prey; sooner or later one must be killed by superior numbers. 
And the German people simply cannot live unless it resumes 
commercial intercourse with other peoples. It cannot nourish 
its masses without export, and despite all “victorious” commer- 
cial treaties, it cannot export without being received once more 
into the family of the nations. 


In this extract is clear implication of a truth which there 
is much other evidence to show is now penetrating the Ger- 
man consciousness. This is what may be called the increas- 
ing moral isolation of Germany. She feels herself outside 
the family of nations. At first, the general condemnation 
of the outside world was received with indifference or scorn. 
But slowly its deep significance has come to be felt. Lord 
Milner not long ago said that ever larger numbers of sensi- 
tive Germans were feeling most keenly the moral barriers 
which had been erected between their country and most 
other civilized nations. There is more in it than hurt pride. 
It has a most practical side. How can industrial and ex- 
porting Germany ever hope to recuperate, or to recover 
anything like her old commercial position, if a settled ani- 
mosity stands everywhere and for years in the way of her 
trade? 


Ireland, Prosperous but Not 


Content 


T did not need the latest disclosures about the Sinn Fein 

to show what a strange conglomerate that movement is. 
It comprises at once idealists and men with an eye to the 
main chance, dreamy poets and matter-of-fact plotters, pro- 
fessors, orators, cabmen, ditchers, farmers, and fishermen. 
The obvious purpose of the leaders is all the while to force 
the pace. This was the object of the Easter rebellion. 
That it was brought on by circulating a forged order from 
Dublin Castle, purporting to contemplate a “massacre” by 
the police and soldiers, is now asserted. The evidence may 
not be conclusive, but it is suggestive. When a full-bodied 
conspiracy gets under way, there is ordinarily not too 
nice a scruple about the means employed. The main thing 
with Sinn Fein was to keep driving ahead; to show how 
obsolete all the old measures of Home Rule for Ireland had 
become; to start a fire at the back of John Redmond and 
the Nationalists; and to flout in every way the English 
Government. Parnell used to lead his eighty-five mem- 
bers of Parliament in a way to reduce both English parties 
to impotence. The Sinn Feiners have adopted a new fash- 
ion of showing contempt. They elect man after man of 
their own to Parliament, and then these new Irish mem- 
bers will not even go to Westminster to sign the roll of 
the House of Commons. “We can beat you in the elec- 
tions, but we will have nothing to do with you.” 

All this political agitation, with rumors of new upris- 
ings and of plots and counterplots filling the air, goes on 
at a time when Ireland is enjoying unwonted prosperity. 
The proof has frequently been adduced. Partly owing to 
the war, partly in consequence of measures long since taken 
to improve Irish agriculture and banking and special manu- 
factures, the island is better off to-day than for years past. 


There is work at good wages for all who want it, supplies 
are abundant at reasonable prices, and there is a ready 
market for all that Ireland can produce. The very condi- 
tions of political content! But not in Ireland. Her na- 
tional aspirations have too long been fixed on something 
other than food and clothes. The hope deferred of her 
people is only hope intensified. Their age-long demands 
cannot be killed with kindness. They desire their daily 
bread—with plenty of butter on it—but they desire some- 
thing more. Nothing will satisfy them, whether in famine 
years or fat years, but the fullest possible recognition of 
their right to administer and control their own local affairs. 

There is no doubt that the former Home Rule law, now 
on the statute books, and only waiting the end of the war 
to be promulgated, has been outgrown. While England 
has hesitated, Irish sentiment has marched. Ireland would 
to-day reject the old measure as mere husks. This is one 
great reason why the Irish Convention is sitting to devise 
a new frame of government for Ireland. And this is also 
a reason why Sinn Fein activity has been mounting, as 
also the Sinn Fein demand. That an Irish republic—in 
any real sense of the term—could be set up in absolute 
independence, probably none of the successors of Pearce 
believe in their hearts. But trying for a gown of silk may 
get you a sleeve of it. And it is noteworthy that when- 
ever there is talk of the Irish Convention being on the 
point of a satisfactory agreement, the Sinn Fein clamor 
grows louder. The idea seems to be to put the terms as 
high as possible in order to force as large concessions as 
possible from the English and from Ulster. 

The most sagacious Irish correspondents agree that the 
outlook is not hopeless, and might even be called promis- 
ing—were it not for one thing. This is the attitude and 
the conduct of the permanent English officials in [reland. 
The “Castle” has long had a bad reputation as a meddler. 
A “den of iniquity,” Timothy Healy once called it. He 
might better have said a den of stupidity. For whenever, 
through the efforts of humane and enlightened men in Eng- 
land, or through proposed legislation by Parliament, things 
begin to look better in Ireland, the Castle can be counted 
upon to mar everything. So these past few weeks it has 
been the work of English officialdom in Ireland which has 
done most to hamper the Irish Convention and play into 
the hands of the extremists. Two telling and pathetic let- 
ters on this subject were lately printed in the Manchester 
Guardian. They were written by an Irish soldier, home 
from Flanders on a furlough, and described the painful 
change which had come over Ireland since he left to go to 
the war. The mischief he traced almost entirely to the 
course of the Irish Military Command—that is, to the his- 
toric marplot, Dublin Castle. The details we need not dwell 
upon, but they are of a sort to show once more the futility 
of trying to govern a sensitive and high-spirited people 
by antiquated rule of thumb. 

“Behold,” wrote Matthew Arnold, “the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland!” This was apropos of the saying that 
the machinery of administration did not matter so much 
as the spirit in which it was exercised. Herein has lain 
English blindness. Nor has the Government yet learned 
that, in some way or other, responsibility for Irish affairs 
must be placed upon Irishmen. Until that is done, we may 
have to agree with the Irish writer who contended that 
the “problem” of Ireland would not be solved until a quar- 
ter of an hour before the Day of Judgment. 
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What the Bolsheviki Really 
Want 


I 


O speak of the events of the last ten days as only 

another phase of the question whether Russia will 
make peace or not is to cling to an error which has persisted 
too long. The Bolshevik uprising compels a reéxamination 
of the Revolution as a whole. For all the good will and self- 
detachment that the outside world might bring to an un- 
derstanding of the Revolution, it was inevitable that be- 
tween the foreign observer and the Russians themselves 
there should be a difference in the angle of approach. The 
Russians have naturally thought of the war in terms of 
the Revolution. We, on the outside, have thought of the 
Revolution in terms of the war. It is not a question here 
of that selfish and unenlightened school of Allied sentiment 
to whom the rise of new Russia has had meaning only as 
it might hasten or delay the defeat of Germany. Brutal 
and mischievous is the attitude of supposedly influential 
organs of opinion in this country which, long before the 
present crisis, sent forth a piteous cry for the return 
of the Czar to set the Russian steam roller once more into 
motion. That the Czar’s steam roller would have to be 
stoked into action with the freedom and happiness of one 
hundred and eighty million souls did not in the least con- 
cern these ardent champions of a war for democracy. Let 
us leave them to their own conscience and judgment. Yet 
there were others in this country, and doubtless among the 
western Allies, who were of no mind to demand such a sac- 
rifice from Russia; who were prepared to say that if it was a 
clear choice for the Russian people between losing their 
new freedom and abandoning their allies, let Russia go her 
own way; who understood how badly Russia was in need of 
peace; but who, in spite of all, acquiesced in the common 
opinion that the problems of the Revolution were primarily 
war problems. 

It is true that in a perfunctory fashion we have recog- 
nized that the Russian people was thinking of something 
besides war and peace. There was the safeguarding of the 
Revolution in its elementary political aspects. There was the 
question of the rights of nationalities within the Russian 
state. There was the overtowering problem of the restora- 
tion of the land to the Russian people. “Land and Freedom” 
has always been the watchword of revolutionary effort in 
Russia, with a conflict of opinion whether the transfer 
of the land was to take the form of confiscation or of pur- 
chase. There was the reorganization of industrial life, 
with another conflict of opinion whether the Socialist co- 
operative commonwealth could be brought into being at 
once as the Bolsheviki would have it, or whether the road 
must simply be cleared for an evolution into Socialism. All 
these questions we have been dimly aware of without seiz- 
ing their true proportion in the mind of the Russians them- 
selves. We have imagined that the vital difference between 
Kerensky and Lenine was one of foreign policy, that Lenine 
wanted the war stopped at once and that Kerensky wished 
it to go on as long as the Allied governments thought it 
necessary. 

The Bolshevik or Maximalist thus appeared as the peace- 
at-any-price man. The Menshivik or Minimalist and his 





comrades of the Socialist Revolutionist Party were the 
moderate peace men. What the Bolshevik and the Menshi- 
vik thought of the enormously important internal prob- 
lems of Russia we have known little. 


And there is thus much to be said for the great mass of 
us who have had no access to the innermost springs of Rus- 
sian action, that we have been confirmed in the belief that 
peace is the primary difference between the contending fac- 
tions in Russia, by their own utterances. It is true that 
Lenine and his followers have stressed the immediate need 
of peace to be obtained against the will of the Governments 
if it came to that, and that Kerensky has stood out for 
Government action at home in codperation with Government 
action among the Allies. The Bolsheviki have advocated, 
and carried through, a suspension of the offensive by the 
Russian army, whereas Kerensky labored, successfully at 
first, for a resumption of the offensive. The Bolshevik in- 
fluence was exerted for the convocation of the two abortive 
Stockholm conferences, whereas Kerensky would not go to 
extremes in forcing Stockholm on the Allies. It is true that 
Kerensky’s influence in the country was undermined by his 
inability or unwillingness to obtain from the Allies a restate- 
ment of war aims, and that every such disappointment 
added to the influence of the Bolsheviki. We may trace a 
definite connection between the victorious Bolshevik uprising 
of two weeks ago and the earlier announcement that the long 
awaited Paris Conference was, after all, to be a war-methods 
conference and not a war-aims conference. All these inci- 
dents would indicate that internal vicissitudes in Russia 
have been shaped by the question of peace and war; yet a 
closer study may show that at bottom such has not been 
the case. 

This view is tenable even in face of the fact that the most 
featured item in the programme of the Lenine government 
has been the demand for an “immediate democratic peace.” 
Read this programme a little more carefully, and not as 
displayed in the headlines, nor yet in the order of the clauses 
in the Leninite proclamations, and it will appear that some- 
thing more is at stake than the question of peace and war. 
The Bolshevik plan of November 8 called for (1) immediate 
democratic peace; (2) the transfer of landed estates to the 
peasants; (3) the transfer of political authority to the 
Councils of Workers and Soldiers; (4) the convocation of 
an “honest” constituent assembly. The Bolshevik exhor- 
tation to the armies runs: “For peace, for bread, for land, 
and for the power of the people.” But if we read this pro- 
gramme in the light of a fuller knowledge of Revolu- 
tionary conditions and of the utterances of the Bolshevik 
leaders, there is a case for reversing the avowed order 
of precedence. We might then read (1) the power of the 
people; (2) land; (3) bread; (4) peace—if possible. 

In other words, what we see now in Russia is the 
latest phase in the struggle, not between two foreign 
policies, but between two internal policies. It has been 
a contest between the moderate programme of a political 
revolution preparing the way for the progressive realiza- 
tion of the Socialistic ideal—Kerensky—and the immediate 
realization of the Socialist commonwealth—Lenine. The 
Bolshevik conception—Lenine has virtually said it—is as 
follows: We had one revolution when the Czarism was over- 
thrown. We have now put through a second revolution 
by deposing Kerensky and putting the powers of govern- 
ment into the hands of the “people.” When we have given 
the land to the peasants and the instruments of production 
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to the industrial workers, we shall have put through the 
third, the final, the Revolution. 


II 


Let us for the moment try to forget the war and attempt 
a summary of the Revolution from its beginnings as a 
purely domestic event. In the second week of March the 
Czarism is overthrown by a national upheaval. The army, 
the fleet, the working masses in the towns, the middle 
classes, all take part. There is created a “bourgeois” Pro- 
visional Government containing only one Socialist repre- 
sentative, Kerensky. Even before the establishment of 
a Provisional Government there have arisen the Councils 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates, the famous Soviets, 
which are entirely Socialist in character, and which, by 
their control of the army and the civilian masses, exercise 
the real power in Russia. If the Socialist Soviets never- 
theless acquiesce in an apparently superfluous “Govern- 
ment,” it is because there must be national unanimity dur- 
ing the first few perilous weeks of the new régime. The 
Provisional Government, in its turn, acquiesces in the fa- 
mous Order Number 1 for the subversion of discipline in 
the army, partly perhaps because it must bow to the So- 
cialists, in part because the Revolution will perish if the 
army cannot be held to its support. 

The winning over of the army is speedily assured. The 
danger of a march upon Petrograd by a monarchist Gen- 
eral disappears. Simultaneously, the class conflict reap- 
pears. The antagonism between Socialist and “bourgeois,” 
which has been the commonplace of Socialist agitation 
for years back, manifests itself. In April the leaders of 
militant Socialism, Lenine from Switzerland, Trotzky from 
the United States, appear on the scene. Socialists are re- 
minded of the old question whether a revolution produced 
by the “people” is to be “stolen” by the middle class. Keren- 
sky’s presence in the “bourgeois” cabinet is no guaran- 
tee; for recent history in other countries is rich in examples 
of Socialist ministers who enter bourgeois cabinets and 
are seduced out of their allegiance, or outwitted. So the 
Soviets begin their offensive upon the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, whose outstanding figure, Paul Milyukov, is also 
its most vulnerable figure because of his pronounced im- 
perialism. Russia’s great longing for peace is made 
the issue. Milyukov boldly challenges the Soviets, during 
the first days of May and is overthrown. The Soviets, still 
under the control of the moderate Socialists, are not yet 
ready to assume the entire responsibility of Government, 
and a coalition Ministry of “bourgeois” and Socialists is 
organized, and the first article in its programme is the 
attainment of a speedy peace without annexations and with- 
out indemnities. 

But the ultra-Socialists are by no means reconciled to 
the policy of codéperation with the bourgeois, even in a Gov- 
ernment of predominantly Socialistic tinge. Kerensky, Tsere- 
telli, Skobelev, as Cabinet Ministers, will only repeat the sad 
disillusions of Millerand, Briand, and Viviani in France. 
And, as a matter of fact, Kerensky has all along revealed 
tendencies towards “reaction.” He is for a continuation 
of the war until Germany is beaten. He is for the restora- 
tion of discipline in the army and a resumption of the of- 
fensive. These are the ostensible charges against the policy 
of coalition. The real opposition is concerned with Russia’s 
internal problems. A coalition Government will consent to 
the transfer of the land to the peasants, but will insist 


on compensation. It will promote the interests of the labor 
masses, but will insist that the establishment of the So- 
cialist coéperative commonwealth can come only with time. 
It will call a Constituent Assembly, but it will be an as- 
sembly in which the middle classes will be represented, in 
which they may even predominate, and not an “honest” 
Constituent such as Lenine promises to-day. Under con- 
tinued pressure, the Provisional Government enters on its 
third phase. Kerensky organizes a new Cabinet. The most 
forceful of the “bourgeois” members of the Cabinet retire; 
only figureheads like Nekrassov or extreme radicals like 
Terestchenko remain. Nevertheless Kerensky himself is 
tainted with the poison of compromise. In the first days 
of July he personally leads the armies in Galicia to battle. 

Even in the Soviets the Bolsheviki are in a minority, 
but their leaders are resolute and they have the most mili- 
tant popular elements of Petrograd behind them. As a 
rejoinder to Kerensky’s offensive in Galicia they attempt a 
“demonstration” in the streets of Petrograd, and are sup- 
pressed with bloodshed. Kerensky, on the other hand, per- 
haps because he is not secure enough, more probably be- 
cause it is not in him to train the guns on his former com- 
rades in Socialism, does not resort to retaliation, though 
the Bolshevik rioters are kept in mild confinement. The 
Bolsheviki bide their time. And time works in their favor. 
Kerensky is unable to redeem his pledge of bringing the 
Allies to a restatement of war aims. Signs of counter- 
revolution appear. The middle classes grow restive. In 
the second week of September, the menace of counter-revo- 
lution takes form in the Kornilov demonstration. The peril 
of the moment unites Bolsheviki and moderate Socialists; 
but when the crisis is over the Bolsheviki have found new 
material for their war on Kerensky, who is the “accom- 
plice” or the “tool” of the reactionaries. “Conciliation” 
alone made Kornilov possible. There is no putting faith in 
the bourgeois, whose purposes are not the vindication of the 
national honor and the territorial integrity of Russia as 
they profess—so would run the Bolshevik argument—but 
plain fear of true Socialism. The landlords fear for their 
estates, and the town bourgeois for their wealth and contro! 
of industry. 

There follow upon the Kornilov crisis two months of 
preparation for the final struggle, for the destruction of 
Kerensky and the policy of compromise, and for the estab- 
lishment of the Socialist commonwealth. The question of 
peace remains the ostensible issue, for the simple reason 
that it has immense appeal to a war-weary people released 
from the ties of discipline. Kerensky’s prestige fades as the 
weeks go by and there is no response from the Allies to 
Russia’s plea for a statement of war aims. Yet Kerensky 
has shown such marvellous skill in weathering crisis after 
crisis that another peril looms up for the Bolsheviki. That 
very peace for which they are striving may come too sud- 
denly for their purposes. There is talk of peace in every 
belligerent country. If the war should end with Kerensky 
in power it would mean his remaining in power and an end 
to the ultra-Socialist plan of a completely revolutionized 
Russia. So the Bolsheviki gather themselves for a coup de 
It is delivered on November 8, and succeeds. The Bol- 


main. 
sheviki win on the issue of an immediate democratic 
peace. But the real victory is less for peace than for 


the immediate realization of the Socialist commonwealth. 
Lenine, who is eager to destroy the capitalists and put in- 
dustry under the control of the workers, is joined by 
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Tchernov, of Kerensky’s own Socialist Revolutionist Party, 
who wants to destroy the landlords and give the soil to the 
peasants at once. It is not a radical foreign policy, but a 
radical domestic policy that has triumphed. 

It would be idle to assert that the Bolshevik slogan of 
immediate peace is entirely insincere, a species of elaborate 
camouflage for the enactment of a social revolution. The 
case has here been purposely overstated to emphasize a phase 
which has hitherto received scant attention. It may be 
that the Bolsheviki are more “internationally minded” than 
Kerensky, and that some of them are willing to have Russia 
pay for the advancement of universal Socialism. The sim- 
ple element of fanaticism will explain in part the Bol- 
shevik scheme of a peace to be brought about by the rising 
of the proletariat of every country against the “masters.” 
Nevertheless the probability is strong that the peace issue 
has been employed by the Bolsheviki to seize control of 
Russia for the realization of their own schemes of internal 
reconstruction. 


III 


If the preceding analysis comes close to the truth, the 
implication is obvious for the question which the outside 
world is now asking, How near is Russia to a separate 
peace? If we believe that the primary purpose of the 
Bolsheviki was the conquest of power within Russia and 
that their interest in peace is subsidiary, then peace re- 
cedes into the distance. A gross parallel would be the em- 
phasis laid upon an issue by a candidate before election 
and after. We need not accuse the Bolsheviki of hyproc- 
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risy. They will undoubtedly do their best to get peace; 
since peace would perpetuate them in power. But it is 
absurd to suppose that it is only of peace they are think- 
ing. Kerensky, too, wanted peace. He asked the Rus- 
sian people to be patient while he negotiated with the Al- 
lied Governments. Lenine has virtually asked the Rus- 
sian people to be patient while he is negotiating with 
the proletariat of all the belligerent countries. And in the 
meanwhile the “honest” Constituent Assembly will be con- 
vened and the attempt will be made to put through “real” 
revolution, the expropriation of the landlords, the expro- 
priation of the factory owners, the intrenchment of the 
proletariat in the Government. This forecast is not mere 
supposition. It is based on the programmes and utter- 
ances so far enunciated by the Bolshevik Government. It 
proposes immediate democratic peace negotiated by the 
“elected representatives of the belligerent peoples.” But 
how immediately will such elections take place, in Ger- 
many, in Great Britain, in France, in the United States? 
If the Governments once more refuse to give passports 
to their trade-union leaders for a final Stockholm Congress, 
what then? Are we to look to the proletariat in these 
countries to rise against the Governments? The future 
may hold even this in store, but hardly the immediate fu- 
ture. Unless Lenine is willing to do business with William 
II the Russian people will have to wait for their imme- 
diate democratic peace. But it is not impossible that they 
may consent to wait if in the meanwhile the land, the fac- 
tories, and the Government of Russia are being delivered 
to them. SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Why Mr. Roosevelt and the Rest of Us Are at War 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt’s mind is not inflamed by pas- 

sion, it keeps him pretty well in the middle of the 
road. A man who has been President of All the People 
is apt to be a genuine believer in the Golden Mean. He 
has had incomparable opportunities to discover the wide 
and deep duplicity of human desires. He has stood for 
years at a point where vast, opposite, and nearly equal 
forces have met, each seeking to sweep him before it. He 
knows in the depth of his heart that his lauded stability 
in crises was due largely to his sheer inability to move 
hastily or far between the contending pressures of the 
interests besieging him. Extremists on both sides have 
called him a trimmer, as Wendell Phillips called Lincoln 
a trimmer; but he knows that he has been quite literally 
a well-balanced man. Critics without insight into the 
mysteries of government have failed to appreciate Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Aristotelianism. They have undervalued his 
golden platitudes, and have made game of the well-balanced 
style in many of his public utterances: “On the one hand, 
I applaud the honest capitalist; on the other hand, I ap- 
plaud the honest laboring man”; “Just as I reward the well- 
doer, exactly in the same way do I punish the evil-doer.” 
The sympathetic critic recognizes in this stylistic habit 
the mark of a mind truly impressed with the two-sided- 
ness of things—a mind which if not just is at least in- 
fatuated with the idea of justice. Even when Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mind is in a state of general conflagration, as it has 
been much of the time since 1908, it seems to continue more 
or less automatically its two-handed motions of balance 
and compensation. If he detests the German Government, 





on the one hand, he detests the American Government on 
the other. Just as he insists on being right half of the 
time, exactly in the same way he insists on being wrong 
the other half of the time. And so his new miscellany, 
“The Foes of Our Own Household,”* falls easily into two 
parts. Just as one of them was written by a judicious, pro- 
gressive, and patriotic Aristotelian, exactly in the same way 
the other was written by a wilful, angry, and furiously 
inequitable extremist. 


I 

The judicious, progressive, and patriotic notes in this 
book are chiefly audible in the chapters on Law Enforce- 
ment, Industrial Justice, Social Justice, Socialism Versus 
Social Control, The Farmer, and The Word of Micah. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conception of government as a positive, helpful, 
creative force, frequently initiating as well as controlling 
social enterprises, is essentially sound. Much of his criti- 
cism of our laissez-faire disposition in the presence of con- 
flicting interests which are nation-wide, is timely and 
weighty. His interest in and his habit of calling attention 
to such experiments as the Municipal Court of Philadel- 
phia, the Raiffeisen system of rural credits, and the co- 
operative movements in North Dakota and North Caro- 
lina, are most commendable. His steering of a middle course 
between the extremes of individualism and the extremes 
of collectivism is, at times, eminently skilful. On the one 
hand, he scornfully condemns those who shrink aghast from 
any project because its tendency is “socialistic.” On the 
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other hand, he declares that practically at the present time 
“there is more need of refutation of the creed of absolute 
socialism than of the creed of absolute individualism; 
for it happens that at the present time a greater number 
of visionaries, both sinister and merely dreamy, believe 
in the former than in the latter.” Just as he asserts on 
the one hand that “the prime necessity is governmental 
action,” so he asserts on the other hand that, wherever vol- 
untary association and effort are possible, they are to be 
applauded, encouraged, and preferred. Governmental ac- 
tion, he declares, “must have for its goal the guidance of 
all the men in any business, from the top to the bottom, 
so that they may severally and jointly make the best use of 
their lives, and help all of us to make the best use of our 
common national life.” But since 1908 governmental action 
itself, he intimates, has needed from top to bottom the 
guidance of a certain eminent individual. As on the one 
hand he condemns with vigor “the social and adminis- 
trative nihilism taught by philosophers like Herbert 
Spencer,” so on the other hand he condemns with a smash- 
ing blow the idea of “a glorified state free-lunch counter 
and state foundling asylum” advocated by the fanatical 
and lubrical wing of the Socialists. 

In matters of personal and domestic morality, further- 
more, Mr. Roosevelt animates many sensible precepts with 
energetic and wholesome emotion. His thoroughly charac- 
teristic approbation of American family life is conveyed 
in part by his inscription: “To our sons and daughters 
their mother and I dedicate this work.” He comes out 
squarely for the wife’s equality with the husband in the 
right to education, suffrage, and the disposition of the 
family’s income. He would put no bar between any woman 
and any “economic opportunity”; but he argues, very clearly 
and with good temper, that for the ordinary woman the 
richest economic opportunity is in the home. He extols 
the great principle that at the other end of every “right” 
there is an “obligation”; and he is strong, of course, upon 
the elementary obligation which rests upon every good citi- 
zen to reproduce his species. With a saving clause to the 
effect that he believes in checking, if possible, excess birth 
among the “submerged tenth,” he expends most of his force 
in reprehending the Harvard and Yale graduates whose 
delinquency in fulfilling their obligations threatens the 
decimation of their species. He praises the Puritans for 
their invaluable contribution to the fibre of personal and 
national character, but he reprehends their confusion of 
vice with pleasure. He effectively quotes Emerson on the 
youth’s reply to Duty; and his inscription for the Testa- 
ments of our departing soldiers strikes the right chord 
of valor and Christian compassion, a chord which Lincoln, 
for example, almost invariably struck when he addressed 
his countrymen on his Great War: “Fight valiantly against 
the armies of Germany and Turkey. Love mercy; 
treat prisoners well; succor the wounded; treat every wo- 
man as if she were your sister; care for the little children, 
and be tender with the old and helpless.” 


II 


Turn we now from the field of personal morals to the 
field of historical science. Mr. Roosevelt is not merely an 
ex-President of the United States. He is also an historian 
and an ex-President of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. His chapter on Washington and Lincoln throws many 
interesting sidelights on the relation between historical 


scholarship and political propaganda. If, instead of our 
makeshift inheritance from the Revolutionary Fathers, we 
had in this country a good, thoroughgoing Prussian form 
of government, acting vigorously for “the guidance of all 
the men in any business, from the top to the bottom,” the 
methods and objects of historical science would presumably 
be defined and illustrated and, in considerable measure, 
controlled by a powerful Ministry of Education. If Mr. 
Roosevelt were not occupied with the duties of Field-Marshal 
or Admiral, he would be the ideal man for the Education 
Minister. That should be evident to any one who examines 
his purposeful interpretations of the words and works of 
Washington and Lincoln under the text: “Let us to-day 
do as they did and practice what they preached.” 

“They did not ‘keep us out of war,’” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
italicizing “they”—even his italics are rich in latent mean- 
ing. In the Farewell Address of 1796, three years after 
his proclamation of “neutrality” towards the struggle in 
Europe for “human freedom,” Washington reaffirmed his 
policy in these words: “After deliberate examination, with 
the aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was well satis- 
fied that our country, under all the circumstances of the 
case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty to take, 
a neutral position.” 

“Washington’s Farewell Address,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“contains advice which is permanently applicable.” For 
an example Mr. Roosevelt cites Washington’s reprobation 
of “permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations.” This he interprets as a reprehension of the 
Francophiles who were stirring up antipathy to England, 
and he applies it to the “sinister enemies of our country” 
who are to-day stirring up antipathy to England. Like an 
echt deutscher professor, Mr. Roosevelt hurries over, with 
little rows of inarticulate dots, the passages in Washing- 
ton’s speech which equally reprobate “passionate attach- 
ments” and “habitual fondness.” As a matter of fact, as 
distinguished from politics, the famous passage which Mr. 
Roosevelt thus garbles is counsel for a neutral, unallied 
nation, and not at all, as Mr. Roosevelt makes it, a plea for 
England as against France. 

No one should forget, says Mr. Roosevelt, Washington’s 
“unwearied persistence that military preparedness is essen- 
tial to our self-respect and usefulness”; and he seeks to con- 
vey the impression that Washington’s last word to the 
American people was that whoever failed to uphold “uni- 
versal, obligatory, military service” would be false to his 
memory. But, as every student of the Farewell Address 
knows, Washington was speaking to a neutral nation at 
peace, and was primarily counselling it on the way to re- 
main at peace with all men, and so to preserve the liberty 
which he called “the favorite object of my heart’; and the 
burden of his “military” message was a warning against 
the excesses of a military spirit; by virtue of the Union, he 
said, the States would “avoid the necessity of those over- 
grown military establishments which, under any form of 
government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 

Mr. Roosevelt says that no American should ever forget 
Washington’s “appeals to our people that they should cher- 
ish the American nationality as something indestructible 
from within and as separating us in clear-cut manner from 
all othepy nations.” Our historian does not cite verse for 
this emphasis upon a clear-cut separateness; but in Wash- 
ington’s day there was certainly something rather novel 
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and distinct in the character of the American nation. Did 
Washington wish to preserve that distinction as the exclu- 
sive and peculiar property of the United States? Far from 
desiring the perpetuity of our clear-cut separateness, he 
expressed a hope that “the happiness of the people of these 
States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete 
by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of their 
blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of recommending 
it to the applause, the affection, and the adoption of every 
nation which is yet a stranger to it.” He looked forward 
to a world democratized by the inherent attractiveness of 
democracy, and so to a world in which the most salient 
characteristic of our nationality would lose its distinctive- 
ness. 

Mr. Roosevelt says that “whoever believes that there are 
times when it is not well to arouse the spirit of patriotism” 
is false to the teachings of Washington. Having pursued 
for three years his policy of neutrality towards “the strug- 
gle for human freedom” in Europe, Washington said: “Cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all: religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a peo- 
ple always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt that in the course of time and things the 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it?” 

Mr. Roosevelt ignores Washington’s resolute neutrality, 
his equal warning against both antipathies and at- 
tachments, his warning against “overgrown military estab- 
lishments,” his desire for the pacific democratization of 
the world, his hope that America might make a grand and 
novel experiment in national conduct by acting uniformly 
on principles of exalted justice and benevolence. He ig- 
nores these things, like an echt deutscher professor of 
history, because these are the things that Mr. Wilson 
preached and practiced in the recent period of our neu- 
trality. 

When the pressure of circumstances persuaded Mr. Wil- 
son that it was no longer expedient or possible to keep the 
country out of the conflict, our historian, who had pre- 
viously derided him for not going to war, derided him for 
going to war. On what grounds? On historical grounds, 
to be sure: Mr. Wilson was reélected because “he kept us 
out of war.” Washington and Lincoln, says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“never sought or accepted office on a platform which they 
cynically repudiated when once they had secured office.” 
Here is a choice bit of historical hermeneutics. In his first 
inaugural address, March 4, 1861, Lincoln said: 

Apprehensions seem to exist among the people of the Southern 
States that, by the accession of a Republican Administration, 
their property and their peace and personal security are to be 
endangered. There has never been any reasonable cause for 
such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the 
contrary has all the while existed and been open to their inspec- 
tion. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those 
speeches when I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or in- 
directly, to interfere with the institution of slavery, in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so.” 
Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowl- 
edge that I had made this and similar declarations, and had 
never recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in the 


platform for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to 
me, the clear, emphatic resolution which I now read: [Resolu- 


tion affirming the right of each State to control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment exclusively.] I now 
reiterate these sentiments. 


A month later Lincoln was at war with the States that he 
had just solemnly reassured, and in less than two years he 
had abolished their property in slaves and their ancient 
institution of slavery. 

In order to show that Lincoln would listen to nothing but 
an overwhelming military defeat of the Southern armies, 
Mr. Roosevelt garbles Lincoln’s famous letter to J. C. 
Conkling, and makes Lincoln appear to say that a com- 
promise is impossible, because peace conventions accom- 
plish nothing, and because “peace can be obtained only by 
armed strength backing right.” What Lincoln actually said 
was that at the time he thought a compromise impossible 
because he had received no word from the rebel army, or 
from those in control of it, intimating a desire to compro- 
mise. “I promise you,” he added, “that if any such propo- 
sition shall hereafter come, it shall not be rejected and 
kept a secret from you.” And far from laying down the 
general principle that Right must perpetually keep her war- 
paint on, he said that he hoped peace would come soon and 
come to stay and in a form worth keeping for all time: “It 
will then have been proved that among freemen there can 
be no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet.” 

In pursuit of his thesis that Lincoln would have disap- 
proved of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt says: “To those who 
desired peace without victory he [Lincoln] answered that 
in order to secure a just and lasting peace he would, if 
necessary, continue the war until all the wealth piled up 
by the bondsman’s two hundred years of unrequited toil 
should be sunk and until every drop of blood drawn by the 
lash had been paid by another drawn with the sword.” 
What Lincoln actually said was: “Fondly do we hope—fer- 
vently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled up by the bondsman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with an- 
other drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’” In brief the sense 
of Lincoln’s words is this: “God, give us peace; but Thy will, 
not mine, be “ »ne”—a characteristic bit of Lincolnian piety 
which Mr. Roosevelt has, with curious ingenuity, garbled 
into a threat. 

But our historian is bound by hook or crook to conceal the 
striking parallel between Lincoln’s course in the war and 
Mr. Wilson’s. Both men conceived it as their first duty to 
preserve the unity and integrity of the nation. So long as 
they deemed compromise conducive to the performance of 
that duty both men compromised; both men undeniably 
tolerated month after month the continuance of a terrible 
iniquity. But just as soon as they were resolved that fur- 
ther toleration of iniquity would hinder, not help, in pre- 
serving the unity and integrity of the nation, they ceased 
to compromise. 

I wander, however, from my point, which was merely to 
call attention to the relation between historical scholarship 
and political propaganda, and to emphasize Mr. Roosevelt’s 
qualifications for Minister of Public Instruction in a 
Deutsch-Reformed Government. Any man who desires to 
believe that Washington and Lincoln saw eye to eye with 
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Mr. Roosevelt should give his days and nights to the study 
of “The Foes of Our Own Household”; but any man who 
desires to know what Washington and Lincoln actually 
thought and said had better go to the original documents. 

Much of the rest of the book becomes clearer if one reads 
it backwards from the last sentence in the seventh appen- 
dix, which contains Mr. Baker’s patient and courteous 
replies, and Mr. Roosevelt’s dogged and scornful demands 
for a command in France: “President Wilson’s reasons 
for refusing my offer had nothing to do either with mili- 
tary considerations or with the public needs.” No camou- 
flage can cover the pervasive ugliness of the sustained 
malignity with which Mr. Roosevelt seeks by direct accu- 
sation and incessant innuendo to heap contempt upon Mr. 
Wilson’s government—upon the President in particular and 
upon his Secretaries and military advisers: 


A combination of glib sophistry with the feeble sham-amia- 
bility which obviously springs from fear, was of small value 
when we were forced by stern and brutal men with guns in 
their hands (pp. 36-37). 

The Administration’s inveterate habit of shuffling obscured 
the truth for the first sixty days (p. 38). 

The task of our Government during the last four years in 
foreign affairs has not been difficult. It has been exceptionally 
easy, and yet it has been wretchedly performed (p. 44). 

There would have been none of the shortage that has actually 
occurred if only the right kind of appeal for volunteers had 
been made and the proper methods of using and developing 
them had been adopted (p. 48). 

The threatened danger [of a railway strike in 1916] was due 
entirely to the character of the men we had in public office, and 
to their actions in view of the pending political campaign, and 
no plan will ever permit us to escape such danger as long as we 
have such public servants (p. 108). 

Some thirty American non-combatants were killed before a 
case occurred in which the Germans consented to commit mur- 
der in such fashion as to violate all, instead of merely some, of 
the rules our Government had laid down as guides for the jus- 
tifiable homicide of peaceful Americans going about their law- 
ful business on the high sea (p. 35). 

My Dear Mr. Secretary [Mr. Baker], the proposal as you 
outline and adopt it, must come from doubtless well-meaning 
military men, of the red-tape and pipe-clay school, who are 
hidebound in the pedantry of that kind of wooden militarism 
which is only one degree worse than its extreme opposite (p. 
320). 


Three leading questions present themselves as one con- 
siders this little garland of good-will. The first is this: 
If the American people freely choose national leaders for 
their glib sophistry, sham amiability, shuffling, cowardice, 
and general incompetency, what is the basis of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s belief in governmental action as the prime agent of 
national progress? The second is this: Since Mr. Roose- 
velt has himself characterized the national Administration 
as incompetent, yellow, shuffling, sham-amiable, and sophis- 
tical, how can he without preposterous inconsistency con- 
demn German-American editors for “sneering at and mis- 
representing our country”—for, in short, agreeing with 
him? The third is this: Since Germany exhibits exactly 
those characteristics the lack of which he deplores in 
America, namely, strenuous governmental control, univer- 
sal obligatory military service, vigorous national self-as- 
sertion, unbounded military courage, and absolutely first- 
rate military preparedness, how can he decently condemn 
German-American editors for “praising and upholding Ger- 
many and the Kaiser in extravagant terms”? Mr. Roose- 
velt does not relish German “efficiency” when it strikes 
at America; but up to the point of the stroke, he is tem- 


peramentally and philosophically an ardent admirer of the 
German system. We agree with Mr. Roosevelt that a man 
who still asks “why we are at war” should look to his own 
soul. We are at war because there is an irrepressible con- 
flict between the German system and democratic self- 
government. 

With a shout of derision, Mr. Roosevelt pitches upon 
some remarks attributed to Mr. Baker: “I delight in the 
fact that when we entered this war we were not, like our 
adversary, ready for it, anxious for it, prepared for it, and 
inviting it. Accustomed to peace, we were not ready.” The 
overwhelming majority of the American people will per- 
fectly understand that utterance and sympathize with it. 
In exactly the same sense the English people, in the midst 
of a tremendous emergency, have very generally pointed, 
with a kind of tragic pride and joy, to the fact that they 
were not prepared, as the irrefutable evidence of their 
pacific intentions and as the substantial vindication of their 
honor in the community of nations. The noblest of our 
young soldiers going to the war are sustained and forti- 
fied and inspired by their knowledge that they are not the 
hardened warriors of an ancient armed camp; that they 
are civilians, lovers of civil life, emergency men, called in 
a bitter crisis to defend the peace of a nation dedicated to 
peace and devoted to the pursuits of peace. From every 
trench of the Allied armies we have heard, from the out- 
set of the conflict, that the hope of “the plain people,” for 
whom Mr. Roosevelt has always professed such fondness— 
the hope which heartens the tradesman, the clerk, the ine- 
chanic, the farmer to leave their dear homes and their wives 
and their children and to rush into the devouring jaws of 
battle—is that this war is “to crush militarism,” “to end 
war,” “to make the world safe” for civil life, so that the 
unutterable horror of twenty millions of civilized human 
beings blowing one another to bits shall not insult the face 
of the earth any more forever. For this immense hope 
we offer this immense sacrifice. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt show any inclination to sanction or 
support that great sustaining and unifying hope of the 
plain people? Not the slightest. He is the fervid advo- 
cate of militarism. Does he apply his great practical 
sagacity and his experience as a statesman to the impera- 
tive task of devising the mechanism of international con- 
trol? Not at all. He is too busy applying his great pow- 
ers of vituperation to deriding and vilifying the lovers of 
peace, whate’er their name or sign. Thereby he condemns 
the purpose of the plain men in the trenches, and strikes 
from their bloody lips the cup of the hope of a final peace, 
which alleviates the agony of death. Thereby he insults 
the morals and the religion of millions of men to whom 
“peace” is not, as he makes it, almost the antithesis of 
“righteousness,” but a sacred, integral part of righteous- 
ness. Thereby he betrays his contempt for the multitudes 
of young men who, as they resolutely face the fires of hell, 
cheer themselves and cheer the heart of all the civil world 
by that inspiring warcry, “Never again!” Never again 
must the bungling white-faced governors of this earth be 
allowed through the long years of peace to mobilize the 
wealth and the will and the bodies and the minds and the 
emotions and the morals of nations for massacre. This 
last fight we fight against the militaristic oligarchs of Ger- 
many, who, with devilish craft, have hammered their plain 
people into the direst destroying bludgeon ever yet bran- 
dished in the face of the God of righteousness and peace. 
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This last fight we fight that our children may enter into 
our reward. This last fight we fight in the name of God, 
that righteousness and peace may meet together henceforth 
forever. Then once more into the breach, dear friends, 
once more; for victory in the cause for which we fight 
means, “Never again!” 

Never again? Does Mr. Roosevelt say amen to that? 
Not at all. He saith Ha, ha, among the trumpets; and 
he smelleth the next battle afar off. Apparently he cannot 
contemplate with equanimity a future in which our chil- 
dren shall be deprived of the “glory” of battle with their 
peers. Already he is crying out upon the Administration 
for not, under cover of the present crisis, seizing the op- 
portunity to fix upon the American people in perpetuity 
the system of universal obligatory military service so dear 
to his fighting blood. For already he is looking around 
for a new foe and looking forward to another fine engage- 
ment of embattled nations. If we have a shred of common- 
sense, he declares (not Bernhardi), we will see to it “that 
we shall be ready for the next war.” What “ready” means, 
Mr. Roosevelt and the God of Battles alone know; but for 
that impending conflict he proposes to put in training every 
man and every woman of the democracy. He or she that 
will not train for the war shall not vote. With this con- 
flict in view, he feels his chief anxiety about the vital sta- 
tistics of Harvard and Yale graduates, and writes his 
eulogium on the poverty-stricken woman who has brought 
up fourteen children. “If our birth-rate continues to di- 
minish,” he remarks without much reference to our im- 
migration, “we shall by the end of this century be impotent 
in the face of Powers like Germany, Russia, or Japan.” 
No: Mr. Roosevelt’s will does not say “Never again.” 

Apparently, therefore, it is Mr. Roosevelt and not Mr. 
Wilson who desires a peace without victory for the cause 
of the Allies—for the cause of America. Victory for the 
Allies means the destruction of militarism. Victory for 
Mr. Roosevelt means the permanent establishment of mili- 
tarism in the United States. Victory for Mr. Wilson means 
the aggrandizement of democracy. Victory for Mr. Roose- 
velt means the aggrandizement of the United States. Why 
does Mr. Roosevelt desire the aggrandizement of the United 
States? Because we are, he intimates (in spite of our 
shuffling, cowardly, incompetent government)—because we 
are “the hope of the world”! He who says that America 
is the hope of the world knows perfectly well that it is not. 
He says precisely what the Germans are saying about Ger- 
many; precisely what the Frenchmen are saying about 
France; precisely what the Englishmen are saying about 
England. Precisely what the citizens of all nations are 
saying—except those who stop, as Mr. Roosevelt does not, 
to think. Those who stop to think acknowledge that Ger- 
many is the hope of Germans just as America is the hope 
of Americans and France the hope of Frenchmen. The 
hope of the world is the deep hope of mankind, passing all 
frontiers, that these nations may learn to dwell together 
in amity. 

The great task of statesmanship at the present time is 
to insure that hope against all disaster. One—not the only 

powerful means of insuring it is to keep it prominently 
before the minds of men and to recommend it constantly 
to their sympathies and their prayers. All the inspiring 
leaders of the Allies, including Mr. Wilson, have adopted 
that means. They have all been teaching their citizens 


and their soldiers to think and feel and fight in terms of 
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the world’s welfare. And they have not found that their 
soldiers fight any the worse when they fight for what they 
believe in, for the common cause, for the great hope of the 
plain people of the world. They have all been inculcating 
a comparatively new type of national pride—a pride mea- 
sured directly by the service which the nation is rendering 
to the cause of mankind. Having denounced among the 
Germans that selfish, brutal, and megalomaniac national 
pride which set the world on fire, wise statesmen have 
curbed and rebuked in themselves and in their compatriots 
their natural and traditional tendency to utter boasting and 
inflammatory appeals to a self-centred, self-sufficient, ex- 
clusively self-regarding national spirit. 

Dipping at random into Mr. Archer’s choice collection, 
“Gems of German Thought,” I extract two specimens of 
a national pride which is intolerable in a family of nations: 

We are indubitably the most martial nation in the world. 

We are the most gifted of nations in all the domains of 
science and art. We are the best colonists, the best sailors, and 
even the best traders! And yet we have not up to now secured 
our due share in the heritage of the world. That the 
German Empire is not the end but the beginning of our nation- 
al development is an obvious truth. 

We must develop, not into “Europeans,” but into ever higher 
Germans. What sort of European would be formed 
by a mixture of the heroic German with the calculating Eng- 
lishman? If the result was a man who thought half-calculat- 
ingly and half-heroically, it would be an exaltation for the Eng- 
lishman, but a degradation for the German. 





This sort of thing, we are all beginning to recognize, 
is a moral preparation for war. And now listen to the 
patriot of our own household puliing out the stops in the 
big pipe-organ of national self-satisfaction: 

This is a new nation on a mighty continent, of boundless 
possibilities. No other nation in the world has such resources. 
No other nation has ever been so favored. If we dare to rise 
level to the opportunities offered us, our destiny will be vast 
beyond the power of imagination. We must master this des- 
tiny, and make it our own; and we can thus make it our own 
only if we, as a vigorous and separate nation, develop a great 
and wonderful nationality, distinctively different from any other 
nationality, of either the present or the past. For such a nation 
all of us can well afford to give up all other allegiances, and 
high of heart to stand, a mighty and united people, facing a 
future of glorious promise. 


If one considers well the implications of this paragraph 
in connection with Mr. Roosevelt’s general political phi- 
losophy, one may discover why Mr. Roosevelt is “at war,” 
and why he rejects with so much contempt the official ex- 
planations of our national course. He has, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the Weltanschauung of a German statesman. The in- 
ternational point of view he regards as the refuge of 
weaklings. His own state is his supreme reality and his 
highest political conception. He opposes, however, the 
Revolutionary ideas in which his own state had its origin. 
He abominates all the necessary “red-tape” of democratic 
procedure. He wants a government which will take its 
people in hand, as the German Government has done, and 
mould them swiftly and firmly into a shape which not the 
people but the Government determines. He is not at war 
to make the world safe for democracy; he is at war to 
make the world safe for America. He really prefers to say 
that he is at war to avenge insult and injury; for, as he 
asserts in another connection, “The fundamental instincts 
are not only the basic but the loftiest instincts in human 
nature.” What he hopes to get out of the war is not a new 
lease for democracy, liberty, and fraternity, but an im- 
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mensely strengthened national government, a highly inten- 
sified military spirit, a permanently established universal 
military service, and a grim determination to keep up the 
population for “the next war,” so that when Uncle Sam 
shakes his sabre the rattle thereof may be heard and dreaded 
throughout the hemisphere—and beyond. 

Now, to speak it frankly, it is not the Socialists, the 
radicals, the “professional pacifists” only, but the fighting 
men and the plain people everywhere who are growing un- 
speakably weary of that kind of cheery, energetic prepara- 
tion for repeating on into the indefinite future the bloody 
history of the last three years. The hearts and minds of 
men in all the Allied lands have been enlisted for the ex- 
press and declared object of terminating forever the bar- 
baric rite of wholesale human sacrifice. They have been 
summoned from the ends of the earth specifically to slay 
in the Prussian labyrinth the black-faced Minotaur of mili- 
tarism, to which they have hitherto paid perennial tribute. 
Americans have responded in the faith of their fathers, 
undaunted by the cynics or the savages, trusting that the 
children of men who in this country brought to an ulti- 
mate end the ancient institution of monarchy and the wor!d- 
old institution of slavery need not despair of success in 
undertaking the radical abolition of a third, equally hoary 
iniquity. It is not their purpose to substitute the menace 
of an American militarism for the menace of a German 
militarism. It is their purpose to make a secure and last- 
ing quietude for all the peace-loving, self-governing peo- 
ples of the world. If Mr. Roosevelt is against this object, 
he is against this war. 

STUART P. SHERMAN 


The Allen Eaton Case 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Of all the instances of the infringement of the pro- 
fessorial right of independence of speech and conscience 
since the beginning of the war, none is more deserving 
of the attention of the Association of University Professors 
than that of Allen Eaton, an instructor in the University of 
Oregon, whose resignation was accepted by the regents of 
the University merely because he attended the meeting of 
the People’s Council in Chicago, and contributed a letter con- 
cerning it to an Oregon newspaper. It is not alleged that Mr. 
Eaton was a member of the organization or that he took any 
public part in the proceedings. He was merely a spectator. 
_ Indeed, the Board of Regents resolved in accepting the resig- 
nation—proffered for the purpose of focussing the issue— 
that they did not thereby “intend to accuse him of intend- 
ing disloyalty to his Government.” None the less, having 
acquitted him of guilt, the Regents sentenced him to lose 
his position on ten days’ notice! 

Now Mr. Eaton is well known in Oregon, having been 
for years a member of the Oregon Legislature in addition 
to his duties as a teacher. It is therefore interesting to note 
the following comment upon the case by The Spectator, of 
Portland, Oregon: 

“No; the Regents could not accuse Mr. Eaton of intend- 
ing disloyalty to his Government, or to his university, or to 
his city, or to the humblest decent person or thing on earth. 

. . Allen Eaton could no more harbor a disloyal, dis- 
hensenbie, or dishonest thought than the fixed stars could 
change their courses in the skies. Practically 


every member of the splendid faculty of which Mr. Eaton 
has been an honor and an ornament expressed unwavering 
faith in his loyalty. There was the real test; and there was 
the fine, unequivocal, heart-filling answer to the allegation 
of envy, jealousy, and enmity.” 

As this quotation indicates, practically the entire faculty 
petitioned the Board of Regents in Mr. Eaton’s favor. But 
the Regents were not guided by the desires of the Univer- 
sity teachers. It was outside pressure which was respon- 
sible for the whole wrongful action of those who are charged 
with preserving university ideals and traditions in the 
State of Oregon. On September 13, the Eugene Commer- 
cial Club preferred seven charges of disloyalty; the Span- 
ish War Veterans and a committee of mothers whose sons 
were in the army joining in the attack. On every point as 
stated the charges were proved to be false. President 
Campbell, of the University, upheld his instructor, but to 
no avail. The Board of Regents capitulated to the business 
interests and the war veterans, who did not, of course, 
withdraw their charges when their falsity was proved. The 
case is on all fours with a happening in a magistrate’s court 
in New York city, in which a young man accused by two 
soldiers of having opposed the Conscription law was shown 
not to have spoken a single word against it; but the magis- 
trate fined him $25 because he had been speaking. 

Now, of course, no one must overlook the earnestness of 


- feeling behind the mothers and the Veterans and the Com- 


mercial Club; they doubtless believed at first that there was 
something wrong with Mr. Eaton and they perhaps still 
believe in their ignorance that the People’s Council was a 
disloyal affair. As a matter of fact, it was nothing of the 
kind, the plain proof of which is that not a person was ar- 
rested by the multitude of plain-clothes men and secret- 
service agents because of any word uttered at that meet- 
ing, nor have its officers—for whom I hold no brief—been 
molested by the Government in the months that have elapsed 
since that council, during which they have gone ahead 
with their organization. They have never, incidentally, 
advocated a German peace or the ignoring of the outrages 
to Belgium and France, which outrages they have never 
in the slightest degree condoned. All of these are facts 
available for the Board of Regents, the Veterans, and the 
Commercial Club; yet, accepting sensational newspaper ac- 
counts and the wrongful actions of certain State authori- 
ties as their guide, they proceeded to influence the Board 
of Regents into doing a gross injustice to an honest gentle- 
man and a valuable teacher of fine arts. 

The most disheartening thing about it all is that this 
has taken place in a State University, in which it was sup- 
posed that democratic rights were safeguarded. Had the 
happening taken place in one of our privately owned East- 
ern universities, with their boards of trustees composed 
of business men, it would have caused no surprise. But 
Oregon has been a pioneer State in many ways; at least 
it has always maintained that it was in the forefront of 
democracy and democratic government, and other States 
have frequently followed in its footsteps. If in time of 
passion and excitement our State universities cannot be 
relied upon to keep cool and to hold the scales of justice 
even, where may we look for the reign of reason and law? 
It is well, of course, that this case is going to the Associa- 
tion of University Professors, but what should have hap- 
pened is an uprising of the faculty and the resignation 
of every member from President Campbell down who under- 
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stood both the wrong done to Mr. Eaton personally, and, 
what is far more important, the grave injury to the cause 
of academic freedom. 

Until there is such a united action by some faculty, it 
is doubtful whether any headway can be made against the 
growing intolerance and the desire of outside influences 
to control the opinions of teachers. Even the Prussians 
have permitted Prof. Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, of the 
University of Munich, to retain his position and to announce 
that he will resume his teaching this autumn despite the fact 
that he is an ardent pacifist, is bitterly opposed to the war, 
has denounced his Government in a way to gratify every 
right-thinking anti-German American, and has_ been 
ostracized and unitedly opposed by practically all his fel- 
low-members of the faculty of the University. Why should 
we Americans, bent upon our high-minded campaign to 
carry democracy to the benighted Germans, be less gen- 
erous and less keenly alive to the priceless value of aca- 
demic freedom than our hated enemy? 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Rationalism vs. Sedition 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The would-be rationalists inveigh against interfer- 
ence with freedom of speech and cry out against conscrip- 
tion of thought, but after all do they not beg the very ques- 
tion at issue? They should squarely meet the preliminary 
question of whether it is really rational to permit at this 
time the usual untrammelled utterance and unrestricted 
freedom of propaganda. No doubt this is the ideal towards 
which we are tending. A time will surely come when speech 
in the midst of war will be as free as in time of peace, but 
are we ready for it yet? If not, it is hardly rational to 
demand that we pluck unripe fruit. 

Great masses of men are moved by statements or asser- 
tions emanating from an authoritative source. Reason and 
argument may in the course of time convince the leaders 
and so indirectly, after a considerable interval, the flocks 
that look to them for guidance. On the other hand, mere 
emphatic assertion by those in authority and by those en- 
joying prestige carries with it conviction and moves the 
opinion of the crowd. Action is as much more potent than 
mere assertion to carry conviction and to obtain assent as 
is authoritative assertion over argumentation. 

Let us make an application of these laws of crowd 
psychology to the present situation. The American people 
have through their constituted authorities entered upon 
a war. It has come upon them suddenly and requires an 
entire reversal of thought among a great proportion of 
them. The assertion of the President speaking with the 
authority of his office is the first great instrument to achieve 
this necessary conversion. The next step is action against 
sedition, against any who publicly raise their voices in op- 
position to the war. When the authorities clap such an 
one into prison the facts of the situation are immediately 
driven home to every citizen, and he has quickly to decide 
whether he will support the constituted authorities making 
war according to constitutional provisions, or whether he 
will, on the contrary, join the opposition of those who would 
paralyze really effective action. 

There is still another important factor of the situation. 
The first requisite to conduct war effectively is a vigorous 


government, and the man in the street becomes confused 
when he is treated to the spectacle of the open toleration 
of seditious speech. He is not yet, I fear, educated to that 
ideal point where he can become all the more enthusiastic 
for the support of a government so liberal. Magnanimity 
which is bound to be misunderstood as weakness to the ex- 
tent that it will bring the evil consequences of actual weak- 
ness ceases to be rational. 

The suppression of the seditious press does not in fact 
cut off the freest political discussion. Even to-day Morris 
Hillquit is allowed to flaunt his refusal to support his gov- 
ernment before every eye, but prison awaits him if from 
a soap box he but advise others to do the same. Unless the 
majority of the people are ready waiting to follow the con- 
stituted authorities in this moment of crisis, any attempt 
to use force in suppressing sedition will recoil on the Gov- 
ernment. That is the test. Even after open sedition is 
stamped out and full autocratic power delivered over to 
the authorities for the vigorous conduct of the war, public 
opinion will yet find many a way clearly to indicate 
what it is thinking—the failure to support successive loans, 
riots against conscription, or the election of anti-war 
candidates. 

The task of conducting a great war to a successful issue 
seems now to require the gift to our President of auto- 
cratic power such as the world has never known, that the 
republic suffer no harm. Such power in the hands of one 
man is fraught with danger undoubtedly, but any other 
course is more dangerous still. The safety of the whole 
transcends in importance the safety of any part. Hence, in 
as far as it is necessary for the effective conduct of the 
war all our ordinary constitutional rights and privileges 
must be suspended. Let rationalists first argue the pre- 
liminary question as to the expediency or necessity of this 
course. But who shall be the final judge in this controversy 
the professional student of government and philosophy or 
the administrator, qualified by actual experience in practical 
affairs? Only the latter can measure the real difficulties 
of the situation. Each category will have its useful rédle. 
The professional writer will point out the dangers, but the 
constituted authorities will shoulder the full responsibility 
for making the decision of the degree of opposition which 
it may be expedient to tolerate. And when the theorist 
recognizes that the course of the Government may be justi- 
fied by expediency he again begs the question. He confesses 
that his principles are too imperfect to serve as a practical 
guide. 

Now that our ordinary machinery of government in time 
of peace has been made to respond to popular will, and now 
that the severe burdens of war are brought to every home, 
we must be particularly on our guard against any impul- 
sive reaction from the people which may make it impos- 
sible for a democracy to cope with a military autocracy. 
Before the apostles of sedition are allowed to gather easy 
support from the multitudes, they must first be emphatically 
told that to follow sedition means to break with the con- 
stituted authorities, who are the representatives of the 
sacrifices and achievements of countless generations striving 
for civil liberty. When the people refuse to hearken to this 
reminder driven home without equivocation, then the day 
for sedition has arrived and likewise for the victory of 


Prussia. 
ELLERY C. STOWELL 
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BOOKS 


A Soldier-Doctor 


A Soldier-Doctor. By Maria Brace Kimball. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


N affectionate tribute to the late Col. James P. Kimball, 

of the Medical Department of our army, this book is an 
open-work sketch of his career from 1865 to 1902. Gentle, 
intelligent, studious, he followed with devotion a special 
profession within the military pale. The army medical 
officer usually sees the great rewards of the service fall, 
not unjustly, to his comrades of the line. He himself is 
likely neither to attain popular distinction nor to acquire 
brilliant fame. There are exceptions. Beaumont seized 
the opportunity of accident, and intelligently and accurately 
explained for the first time the method and course of gastric 
digestion, which transferred that branch of human physi- 
ology from conjecture to demonstration, with correspond- 
ing advantage to practical therapeutics. He indeed received 
scientific recognition and praise. Examples of medical of- 
ficers not in American uniform who have materially ad- 
vanced the knowledge of the conditions for health are 
Ronald Ross (British), the discoverer of a mosquito as the 
malaria-bearing host, followed by Sambon (very recently, 
if not at the moment, of the Italian Army Medical Corps) 
and his associates from the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, who put Ross’s thesis to the test and proved that 
even the mortal pestilence of the Roman Campagna could 
be mechanically excluded, and that the screens that re- 
strained the deadly insect, wily female though it be, also 
conferred upon the susceptible subject immunity from the 
malarial poison while thus secluded. The benefit has been 
enormous, the range of praise narrow. Very few who reap 
the fruit of their intelligence and courage know even the 
names of the men to whom the white race owes so much, 
and even fewer think of them as army men. One of the 
most justly distinguished was the late Walter Reed, of the 
United States army, conspicuous for this service, but one 
whose memory and fame are even now fading from popular 
view. He was a medical officer of intelligence, of learning, 
and of courage. Reed demonstrated that another than the 
malaria-bearing mosquito harbored the yellow-fever cause, 
and, moreover, that the disease spreads in no other way than 
by means of the appropriate insect injecting the poison. 
Physical and moral courage marked his use of the human 
factors. He did not falter, and his successful solution 
of the problem established an epoch. He determined the 
cause to be bacillary, to be transferred by vital agency, 
and to be distinctly preventable. If the host is destroyed, 
the parasite also perishes and the disease ceases to spread. 
This has been demonstrated in fact as well as announced 
in theory, and the intelligent activity displayed by Gorgas 
over these very lines redeemed Havana and made the pes- 
tilential Isthmus habitable and serviceable to man. 

The single-minded, country-bred youth of southern New 
York whose story makes this little book reached his legal 
majority just as the War of Secession broke out. He re- 
frained from entering the ranks, with whose support all 
his mind and heart were concerned, but devoted his whole 
energy to preparation for higher work. Supporting him- 
self in part by teaching, he simultaneously pursued his 
academic and his professional studies, which culminated in 


Boston: 


acquiring the degree of M. D. at Albany in December, 1864, 
and that of A.B. from Hamilton College in absentia in 
1865. A few months’ military service as a regimental 
medical officer, at first in January of 1865 with the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first New York Volunteers, and later 
with the Sixty-fifth from the same State, terminated with 
his honorable muster-out in the summer. The period was 
brief, but the events that engaged the Sixth Corps, in which 
he served, were momentous. Hatcher’s Run, the final opera- 
tions before Petersburg and its capture, and the crisis at 
Appomattox Court House closed the Virginia campaign. 
The men who participated, however inconspicuously, in those 
activities thereby acquired merit whose quality was never 
tarnished in the eyes that held the restored Union to be 
the great object of their military career. Kimball must 
always have felt the life-long gratification that he not only 
did what he could to preserve the Union, but that fortu- 
nately he was present at the very culmination of the armed 
conflict, happily satisfied that finally all was well. It is 
a lasting regret that every intelligent witness did not at 
the very time make an exact record of what he saw in those 
stirring days. What was actually observed might well have 
been noted. There would have been errors from insufficient 
breadth, but the elements of a vivid composite picture should 
have resulted. When the culmination occurred, the fact 
of Gen. Lee’s surrender was noted, but not the particulars; 
and with natural enthusiasm for what was before his eye, 
but perhaps not with absolute fidelity to the whole record, 
he wrote home: “The Sixth Corps has done most of the 
fighting.” When the Army of Northern Virginia suc- 
cumbed, enough glory fell upon the victors to warrant no 
unbecoming rivalry among the columns that were in at the 
death. 

After eighteen months passed as a civilian in travel and 
in experimental rural practice, Dr. Kimball entered the 
Medical Corps of the regular army by the notoriously rigid 
examination which preserves it from unworthy intrusion. 
Originally selected with extreme care, the standard is main- 
tained by appropriate evidence of character as well as of 
education for each military step, so that there remains a 
body specially cultivated over certain lines, whose collective 
reputation absorbs those of the individual officers. If the 
deserved fame of Reed and Gorgas can be equalled at all, 
it will be by men trained in the modes of thought and single- 
ness of purpose that they so conspicuously exhibited. But, 
however propitious the physical conditions, such men are 
rare in a generation. 

After thirty-five years of constant duty with troops, in 
the spring of 1902 Col. Kimball passed to the retired list 
for grave physical disability. His decease followed almost 
immediately. This tale in simple, occasionally it may be 
too simple, phrase accounts for a tranquil life in the so-called 
“forts” of the great interior plains, often interrupted by 
sudden calls for action. These garrisons were military 
villages, defensive works only by a figure of speech, where 
officers and men lived comfortably under exact but not 
severe discipline, always ready, and frequently called to 
respond on the instant to authoritative summons for a 
punitive expedition or for one of rescue. To some degree 
an isolated, dreary, and, where there are no internal re- 
sources, a narrow life; but usually with congenial com- 
panions and an under-current of possibilities that prevented 
stagnation. 

A cow grazing on the prairie might bring home a couple 
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of arrows, or might not return at all. A herd of public 
live stock might be stampeded without warning, or months 
would pass with no incident, and then overnight the com- 
mand became a mobile column ranging hundreds of miles 
because of a savage raid upon settlers who fancied them- 
selves secure, owing to military protection. This story 
of a medical officer serving constantly with the line really 
illustrates the conditions in which, nominally at peace, the 
army has conserved peace over a continental range, with 
certain sad exceptions. For example, after the revolt of 
the Colorado Utes against their agent, Mr. Meeker, in 
October, 1879, and the Thornburg disaster that followed, 
Kimball made with Gen. Merritt, who raised the siege, 
the three days’ forced march with troops hastily concen- 
trated at the nearest accessible point a hundred and sixty- 
five miles away. Except for a providential storm of great 
force that inhibited the movement of the troops he was to 
accompany, he must have ridden to his death with the other 
medical officers and the command at large that fell with 
Custer on the Big Horn in 1876. 

While the preparation of this sketch has certainly been 
a labor of love, it is unfortunate that upon the same page 
(p. 81) Fort Delaware, now re-named Fort Du Pont, should 
be attributed to both Delaware Bay (correctly) and to 
Chesapeake Bay (by a flight of the imagination), and also 
that Castle Williams, which represented history, should be 
shortened to William (p. 162). 


True Sentiment and False 


The Innocents. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Sentiment. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Bosteu: Small, May- 
nard & Company. 


A Reversible Santa Claus. By Meredith Nicholson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Clammer and the Submarine. By William John Hop- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Blue Aura. By Elizabeth York Miller. New York: 
Edward J. Clode. 


Martie the Unconquered. By Kathleen Norris. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


HE author of “The Innocents” takes pains to deprecate 

the performance in the Dedicatory Introduction, as “a 
flagrant excursion, a tale for people who still read Dickens 
and clip out spring poetry and love old people and children”; 
to affirm his “strident admiration” for the younger English 
realists, Mackenzie, Walpole, Lawrence, Beresford, et al.; 
and to inscribe the book to them, not forgetting the inevi- 
table tribute to their great original, Mr. Wells. Mr. Lewis 
appears to have had a genuine qualm lest somebody should 
think he had fallen from grace and definitely abandoned 
the glower of the realist for the smile and tear of the sen- 
timentalist. He need not have feared: his little fantasy 
begins sweetly enough; but we quickly perceive that he is 
inwardly laughing (not smiling merely) at himself and his 
puppets; and this rather does for the Dickensian illusion he 
is after. We may not be sure that in his heart of hearts 
he thinks his devoted old couple absurd, but it is sadly be- 
yond doubt that he thinks he ought to think them so. 
Therefore he cooks up for them a course of adventures so 
far-fetched that the reader will find himself in small dan- 
ger of abandoning allegiance to Mr. Oliver Onions or Mr. 
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Gilbert Cannan for their sakes. We wonder if the publish- 
ers really agree with the notice-writer that the book 
is “a tender romance of an American Darby and Joan”? 
Sentimental farce would come nearer the mark. “Senti- 
ment” is the whimsical exploit of another stern chronicler 
of the actual. An English critic has given Mr. O’Sullivan 
place “among the first twenty American novelists.” It ap- 
pears that Mr. O’Sullivan was born in America, but his 
twenty years of English breeding have placed him definitely 
with a British group of sardonic realists, of which Mr. John 
Cowper Powys and Mr. Louis Wilkinson are prominent 
members. Mockery is their forte, mockery of usages, of 
philosophies, of faiths—particularly, of course, the faith 
which is called love. In “The Good Girl,” Mr. O’Sullivan 
did present one pure unselfish passion, enshrined, as it 
were, amid the paltriness and frivolity and selfishness that 
marked all the other human relations registered in the book. 
It was, of course, an unhappy passion, a love, from its very 
purity, destined to be squandered if not altogether wasted 
in a world where, we gather, sex as a rule means either lust 
or boredom. In “Sentiment” we are vouchsafed no saving 
draught of honest feeling. We are to look on, with amused 
tolerance, at the ridiculous struggles of certain persons 
to invest their pursuit of selfish gratification with the colors 
and graces of sentiment. Unluckily the performance has 
nothing of the warmth and naturalness of comedy, none of 
these persons can be admired or liked, and for that reason 
there is small pleasure or profit in laughing at them. We 
find good fun, here and there, by the way, as in the portrait 
of the village authoress who “had a story called ‘Annie’s 
Overshoes’ appearing at that moment in an American peri- 
odical; and she was wont to declare that she never read 
anything but contemporary literature from fear of injur- 
ing the large-hearted modern outlook which was recognized 
in her productions by publishers and critics.” 

Mr. Nicholson, who has made faithful and creditable at- 
tempts at realism, is, as we have said more than once, a 
natural romancer. However he may see human life and 
character, he clearly feels them, in his part of story-teller, 
as a varied playground of whimsy and sentiment. His lit- 
tle story of the moment, “A Reversible Santa Claus,” gives 
free scope to his humorous fancy. It would be preposterous 
if it did not concern a fairy world, a Christmas world, into 
which we are led by a guide who unaffectedly “believes in 
fairies,” in powers that work for happiness, and coinci- 
dences that are handy, and people that are good. His “re- 
versible Santa Claus, who takes things away from stupid 
people who don’t enjoy them anyhow,” is an excellent idea 
for a world cluttered with discontended selfishness. How 
the idea is worked out shall not be hinted here, save as in- 
volving a good baby, two rich and naughty grandfathers, 
and the virtuous ex-cracksman who becomes the good angel 
of all concerned. One does not find quite the same childlike 
spontaneity in “The Clammer and the Submarine.” Its 
author comes perilously near being a professional purveyor 
of sentiment. His Adam and Eve of the clam-beds become 
a trifle cloying; there is something a little too methodically 
sacchaiine about their love-making. We have a popular 
literary convention, just now, to the effect that the spec- 
tacle of two long-married persons comporting themselves 
in public like shameless honeymooners is piquant and pleas- 
ing; most of us would turn our heads away in real life. Nor 
does this writer’s enthusiasm for clam-digging and corn- 
hoeing ring quite true—smack of the soil, whether wet or 
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dry. We cannot resist the feeling that he is fonder of sen- 
timentalizing his hoe than of wielding it. His dabs of con- 
fidential chat about how he uses wire fencing instead of 
prush for his peas, and so on, do not convince us that he 
means business. His whole attitude of vague emotional re- 
sponsiveness to man and nature, expressed in terms of 
whimsy, suggests that of the greater sentimentalist who 
could gloat with equal fervor over a sly caress, a caged 
starling, or a dead donkey. There is a soberer note here, 
to be sure, for the clammer has his eye always upon the 
offing in search of that possible periscope which is the 
symbol, to his fancy, of the world’s peril. In the end he 
rouses himself from his amiable long-shore loitering and 
maundering, to enroll himself in the navy. But that act, 
also, he sentimentalizes. 

“The Blue Aura” is a pretty story, of undisguised but 
unforced sentiment. Why should not pretty stories have 
their place of honor, if they be naturally conceived and hon- 
estly told? Not even the frowning critic can wish to be al- 
ways upon the high horse; and well he knows, if he is worth 
his salt, that it is his affair to enjoy excellence in any kind, 
and not merely in the kind which he holds to be highest. 
“The Blue Aura” is excellently pretty: a tale of love be- 
tween two young persons, a tumbler and a dancer, whom 
naturalism would have had no difficulty in convicting, on 
sight, of every sort of physical vulgarity and moral turpi- 
tude. Their historian finds something fine and gracious in 
them, and awards them, in due season, the happiness they 
deserve: for which the reader of simple heart or mood may 
be unfeignedly grateful. Mrs. Norris’s “Martie the Un- 
conquered” is a story of greater pretensions. In its earlier 
chapters it gives a strikingly vivid and true picture of life 
in a small American town some twenty years ago. Mrs. 
Norris sees the detail of it all in memory, and conveys what 
she sees as if without effort. Martie’s home, Martie’s family 
—the whole scene and action of her girlhood, are there be- 
foreus. But alas, Mrs. Norris has a theme, an idea, a moral 
to express and drive home; and, as usual with her, it is an 
idea dominated by sentiment. As a devout Roman Catholic, 
she has wished to say her say, which would be the Church’s 
say, against divorce. She does not believe in divorce on 
any grounds, wherefore she marries Martie to an actor who 
goes to the dogs, but not to the grave; gives her the love 
of a fine and strong man and lets her return it; and then 
condemns her, complacently, to the required sacrifice. We 
are, to be sure, supposed to leave the victim in the way of 
becoming a distinguished writer, and therefore chirking up 
considerably. Somehow, as has happened before in Mrs. 
Norris’s work, the story which began so clearly and simply 
as a record of human experience is gradually enfolded and 
finally smothered outright in a fog of sheer sentimentalism. 


An Important Congress of Historians 


The Pacific Ocean in History. Papers and Addresses Pre- 
sented at the Panama-Pacific Historical Congress held at 
San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto, California, July 
19-23, 1915. H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton, 
Editors. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 


HE gravest shortcoming of this stout volume of twenty- 
nine addresses and papers is its very misleading title. 
The casual reader who depends upon this series of scholarly 
monographs for his conception of the place of the Pacific 
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in history will picture to himself a strange “South” Sea 
whose southernmost shores end abruptly with Mindanao on 
the west and Panama on the east. As a record of an impor- 
tant congress of historians, the volume serves an admirable 
purpose, though one might question why nearly thirty extra 
pages are added to its already bulky proportions by the in- 
clusion of the Spanish original as well as the English trans- 
lation of Professor Altamira’s illuminating address on 
“Spain in the History of the Pacific Ocean.” 

In addition to fulfilling its expressed intention to preserve 
a record of this Congress, the book presents very creditably 
some of the results being achieved by those engaged in de- 
veloping the resources of the Bancroft Collection at Berke- 
ley. Sixteen of the twenty-nine contributions are by Cali- 
fornians—a fact which explains both the strength and the 
weakness of the volume. The unfortunate absence of South 
Americans (save one, whose paper, read in absentia, was a 
brief outline of an article already published elsewhere), of 
Australians, and of Chinese, though some had been ex- 
pected to appear, deprived the Congress and its printed 
record of any claim to represent the “Pacific Ocean in His- 
tory.” The names of Guevarra, De Torres, and De Quiros 
among navigators of the Pacific, of Dampier, Cochrane, 
Wooster, and Prat among its fighters, and of Valdivia, 
Oxley, and Darling among the explorers of its shores, are 
all associated with recognized achievement and honor enti- 
tling them to rank with the Vizcainos, Vancouvers, and An- 
zas of North Pacific fame. Yet no one of these makers of 
South Pacific history is mentioned in the volume; nor is any 
recognition accorded to the picturesque history and present 
existence of what is to-day the largest Caucasian city on 
the shores of that ocean. Furthermore, no survey, however 
cursory, of the conflicts and intrusions of European Powers 
in the Pacific should omit at least a reference to the nine- 
teenth-century designs of two such Powers upon parts of the 
South American coast—episodes which are quite unknown 
to the ordinary North American, but whose stories are 
promptly recalled by every west coast South American when 
the supposed inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine is under 
discussion. No volume which ignores Commodore Perry’s 
epoch-making expedition can justly lay claim to the title 
of the present work. 

Taken singly the average standard of the various papers 
is distinctly commendable. Professor Stephens’s introduc- 
tory address on “The Conflict of European Nations in the 
Pacific” serves its purpose admirably as a lucid outline of 
the interrelations between the politics of the Old World and 
the explorations and rivalries in the western ocean. Profes- 
sor Altamira’s address deals vigorously with several conten- 
tious questions regarding the part played by Spain in the 
history of the Pacific: the contributions of his countrymen to 
navigation, the justice of the Indian policy of the Castilian 
monarchs, and the activities of Spanish engineers in prepar- 
ing the way for trans-isthmian communication. On each of 
these highly important phases of Spanish colonial history, 
casual opinion has, on the whole, been against that country, 
and Professor Altamira renders a much needed service by 
indicating the indebtedness of the world to the conquista- 
dores, not only with regard to each of the factors men- 
tioned, but also in connection with such less picturesque but 
none the less valuable contributions as the discoverers of the 
potato, the tomato, rubber, chocolate, and Indian corn. 
Other products might well have been added to the list, nota- 
bly cocaine and quinine. 

The other three addresses delivered at the general sessions 
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of the Congress scarcely require comment. Those bv J. F. 
Davis and R. J. Taussig, on “The History of California” and 
“An Historical Sketch of the Canal Idea,” respectively, were 
intended simply to present résumés of well-known facts. 
Mr. Davis makes some statements which will startle his- 
torically minded readers on the remote Atlantic seeboard, 
as, for instance, the observation that the Atlantic common- 
wealths had but a “comparatively short” colonial history, 
which “was only in slight degree, if at all, dependent upon 
the events of European history.” The last of the general 
addresses, that by Col. Roosevelt on “The Panama Canal,” 
is the familiar recital of his case against Colombia. 

The twenty-four papers read at the special sessions of the 
Congress fall into six groups, devoted to various areas of 
the North Pacific littorals. Of the six papers on the Phil- 
ippines, the most interesting and in many respects the most 
mature is that by Prof. D. P. Barrows on “The Governor- 
General of the Philippines under Spain and the United 
States.” It is undoubtedly one of the best brief historical 
surveys, not only of the office in question, but of the general 
government of the Islands. J. A. Robertson has contributed 
a characteristically thorough study of a pre-Hispanic Bi- 
sayan code, probably dating back to the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Prof. F. A. Golder’s discussion of the Russian attitude 
towards Alaska, which stands out in the group of four 
papers on the northwest coast, is a timely examination of 
the foundations of Russian colonial policy and indicates 
clearly the political and economic burdens which made in- 
expedient the retention of Alaska. 

The next three groups of papers, designated respectively 
as “Spanish-America and the Pacific Ocean,” “California,” 
and “New Mexico and Arizona,” really form an excellent 
series, save for one or two titles, on the history of Mexico 
or New Spain before 1826; and their uniformly high quality 
gives ample evidence, not only of the strength of the Ban- 
croft Library, but also of the diligent and able direction of 
those in charge. Some of the papers have since appeared 
elsewhere, while others seem out of place in a volume on 
“The Pacific Ocean in History.” Among the latter are those 
on speech mixture in New Mexico and on the genealogy of 
Ofiate, an explorer of southwestern Texas, whose family tree 
is made the victim of several inadequate and inaccurate 
allusions to Spanish history. 

A six-page summary of a previously published article by 
Sr. Larrabure on “The Monarchical Plans of San Martin” 
was the only recognition at the Congress of South America’s 
five thousand miles of Pacific seaboard, and its discussion of 
the great Argentino’s ambitions would have been more com- 
prehensible with a few editorial notes referring to Basil 
Hall’s famous interviews with San Martin on that subject. 
Professor Bolton’s essay on the explorations of Father 
Garcés across the Colorado Desert in 1770 and after is 
another of those marvellous tales of early southwestern 
heroism for which we are already deeply indebted to this 
California scholar. This study of the courageous Fran- 
ciscan and another contribution by the same author, later 
in the volume, on “French Intrusions in New Mexico, 1749- 
1752,” lead one to hope that Professor Bolton’s many de- 
tailed monographs in this field might soon be drawn together 
into a general work along larger lines. 

None of the papers in the volume is more timely and 
readable than that on the San Francisco “home guard” of 
1861 by one of its members, Horace Davis. This brief but 
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vivid record of the brilliant and successful efforts of Starr 
King and his friends to save California for the Union was 
one of the memorable papers of the Congress, contributed 
by one who lived history as well as recorded it. For sound 
maturity and clear-cut scholarship, Professor Murakami’s 
study of Japan’s early commercial relations with Mexico 
easily surpasses most of the other papers in the volume. 
His story of the efforts of Iyeyasu, the great seventeenth. 
century statesman, to found a trans-Pacific trade will pre. 
sent to western readers a phase of Mexican history of which 
probably few are aware. 


The Spirit of the Allies 


Towards the Goal. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. With a Pre. 
face by Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


RS. WARD’S book, in form a series of letters to 

Mr. Roosevelt, continues the survey of war conditions 
in England and on the western front which was begun in 
England’s Effort. The period covered is later, however, 
the letters, dated from March to June of the present year, 
dealing for the most part with events as the author was 
privileged to see them during those months. 

Substantively, Mrs. Ward’s volume offers a good many 
details of military and naval preparation, equipment, and 
achievement, for some of which she is indebted to the War 
Office, which placed at her disposal various papers hitherto 
withheld from the public. This material, however, although 
useful for a contemporary study of the war, will appeal 
much less to the ordinary reader than will the impressions 
which Mrs. Ward conveys of the spirit of the Allies, the 
temper of the France that has suffered so deeply, or the 
confidence which she seems to have found everywhere in 
the final outcome. For Mrs. Ward writes no narrative of 
gloom. Dark pictures there are, to be sure, as when she 
tells of the sack of Senlis or Gerbéviller, or of the experi- 
ences of the wretched villages over which the horrors of 
war have swept. To one who has seen these things face 
to face, the memory of thern can never be blotted out. What 
she dwells upon the most, however, are the steady successes 
of the Allies as they push the Germans back mile by mile; 
the modest hopes and claims of the men who direct the 
British and French forces; the friendly relations between 
officers and men; the buoyant spirits of the common soldiers 
under trying conditions of weather or exertion; the quiet 
heroism of mayors and prefects, and the bubbling humor 
of a Sister Julie; the inspiring labors of the Friends in 
the devastated towns or uprooted countryside; the contented- 
looking German prisoners working on the roads; the at- 
tention and frankness of the officers appointed to accom- 
pany her; and the quiet beauty, not wholly torn away, of 
the France which she knows so well, seen in the cold of 
spring through the mist and the snow. It is these bits 
of description, incident, or personal characterization, skil- 
fully woven into the narrative of a rapid journey, that bring 
out better than formal discussion could do the fundamental 
human quality of the men who are the hope of the Allied 
cause, and between whom and their German opponents the 
contrast is like that between darkness and light. 

The material participation of America in the war was 
too little advanced at the time of writing to figure much 
in Mrs. Ward’s pages; but the declaration of war had come 
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while the series of letters was still young, and there are 
frequent allusions to the great part which, it is believed, 
the United States will play later on, and to the hearten- 
ing of the Allies which American codperation has increas- 
ingly brought. For Russia, too, there is ultimate hope, even 
though, as the letters close, the horizon shows little save 
the darkness of anarchy. With Germany, on the other 
hand, there is no mincing. From one who knows the Ger- 
man mind as Mrs. Ward has known it, the stinging con- 
demnation of its materialism, its ruthless ambition, and its 
deliberate inhumanity in war, which she more than once 
yoices, comes with exceptional force; and her repeated in- 
sistence that nothing less than “restitution, reparation, and 
guarantees” will insure a lasting peace is clearly no lit- 
erary repetition of a political formula, but a conviction 
from which her personal observations offer her no escape. 

Whether, now that the Germans have taken Riga and 
invaded Italy with a mighty rush, while France drifts to- 
wards another ministerial crisis and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government sails again among shoals and reefs, Mrs. Ward 
would scan the future with the same hopefulness with which 
she has here surveyed the recent past, is a question which 
more than one reader of these agreeable pages is likely to 
ask himself. It is at least a happy coincidence that so op- 
timistic a book should appear just as grave events are chal- 
lenging democratic faith. One cannot but regret that a 
volume so full of encouragement for a just cause cannot 
be as widely read in Germany as it is pretty certain to be 
in England, France, and the United States. 


Notes 


ORTHCOMING publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

include the following: “A Textbook of Precious Stones,” 
by Frank B. Wade; “Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed,” 
by W. Cabell Bruce; “Reconstruction in Louisiana,” by 
Ella Lonn; “Catholicity: A Treatise on the Unity of Re- 
ligions,” by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D.; “A Manual 
of Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” by Joshua R. Morton; 
“The Theory and History of Banking,” by Charles F. Dun- 
bar, revised and enlarged by Oliver M. Sprague; “Democ- 
racy and the War,” by John F. Coar; “Field Book of In- 
sects,” by Frank E. Lutz. 

Putnams, acting as the American representatives of the 
Cambridge University Press, announce the publication of 
the following volumes: “Instinct in Man: A Contribution 
to the Psychology of Education,” by James Drever; “Brit- 
ish Grasses and Their Employment in Agriculture,” by S. 
F. Armstrong. 


T is a pleasure to note the steady progress of Earnest 

Cary’s edition and translation of Dio’s “Roman History” 
in the Loeb Library (Putnam’s Sons). The fifth volume, 
which now appears, contains books xlvi to 1, with their ac- 
count of the stirring events of the years 43-31 B. c. Mr. 
Cary’s rendering is accurate and scholarly. If any fault is 
to be found with so laborious an undertaking, one might 
suggest that, in his effort to reproduce the full force of the 
Greek, he sometimes allows his English to drag. For an 
illustration of this venial fault we open the present volume 
at random, and light upon this sentence on page 189: “After 
accomplishing these results Brutus and Cassius came again 
into Asia; and all the suspicions which they were harboring 


against each other as the result of calumnious talk, such 
as is wont to arise in similar conditions, they brought for- 
ward and discussed with each other in privacy, and after 
becoming reconciled again they hastened into Macedonia.” 
Certainly there are more words here than are necessary. 
For instance, the Greek here rendered “they brought for- 
ward and discussed with each other in privacy”—could not 
its full force be conveyed more simply thus: “they dis- 
cussed together in private’? We trust we are not carping, 
but we think that with a little more vigor and condensation 
Mr. Cary might make a good piece of work better. There 
are four volumes yet to do. 


S a result of the Conference on Classical Studies in 

Liberal Education held at Princeton last June the 
Princeton University Press has now published the addresses 
of Senator Lodge and the other eminent speakers in a vol- 
ume appropriately called “The Value of the Classics” ($1.50 
net). Besides these formal addresses the book contains let- 
ters and statements from some three hundred other men, be- 
ginning with the President of the United States and the two 
living “ex-Presidents, and including the names of the most 
distinguished college presidents, head-masters, scholars, 
engineers, physicians, bankers, lawyers, preachers, editors 
—all of whom speak, with varying emphasis, but for the 
most part with very strong emphasis, of the indispensable 
value of Greek and Latin in education. The testimony, 
when one considers the standing of the witnesses and the 
variety of their occupations, is overwhelming. It confirms 
an opinion which this reviewer formed from observation 
of a good many colleges and has long held, that a general 
vote of the men of superior achievements in college facul- 
ties and in the world would be strongly in favor of the 
classics. Nor are the causes obscure which are diminishing 
the hold of the classics, despite this body of intelligent 
opinion. Latin and Greek are not easy, and their value is 
not clear to the raw student; he rebels against them and 
has his way. These students are under no restraint 
from home, for the most part indeed come from uneducated 
or half educated homes, and by their numbers they domi- 
nate the situation. Boards of trustees and college presidents 
are notoriously timid before numbers; their standards are 
notoriously quantitative rather than quotitative; and so 
there is no effective force to offset this impulse to education 
given by the ignorance of inexperience. There are, of 
course, other causes at work, but certainly not the least 
important is the fact that our educational system is con- 
trolled by the less intelligent mass of the student body. In 
addition to the body of testimony the book gives actual and 
verified statistics which prove abundantly, either that the 
more intelligent students still think the classics the best 
preparation for any walk in life, or that the study of the 
classics is in itself the best assurance of success in every 
direction. Rather, the evidence is that both these inferences 
are true. 


NDUCED by a spirit of piety Mr. A. C. Benson has pub- 

lished the “Life and Letters of Maggie Benson” (Long- 
mans, Green). Miss Benson, sister of the author, daughter 
of the Archbishop, was, we may believe, a girl and woman 
of unusual talent and beautiful character; at Lambeth and 
Addington she saw much of the great world, and her in- 
terests in philosophy and archwology were wide. A brief 
record of her life, with a few of her more thoughtful letters. 
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would have been something better than a work of piety; 
but Mr. Benson has thrown together a mass of notes and 
hurried communications which can have very slight inte- 
rest for any except friends of the family. It is a fault too 
common with biographers. Mr. Benson’s own additions in 
the way of narrative and characterization are pleasantly 
written. 


ARCEL PREVOST, in his “Benoit Castain” (Macmil- 

lan; $1 net), has proved himself capable of a new de- 
parture. Studies of conscience and soul-states have not hith- 
erto been prominent in his work. If occasionally, as in 
“L’Automne d’une femme,” he has shown psychological in- 
sight, he has more frequently, as in “Les Demi-vierges,” 
been occupied with complacently depicting the aberrations, 
sexual and other, of a shoddy society. He has ranked as a 
Robert W. Chambers of the boulevards, and the resemblance 
is only increased by the ease with which either writer scat- 
ters rose-color or assumes a virtuous indignation against 
the conditions on which his talent battens. But “Benoit 
Castain” is clean, strong, sincere. It deals with the dou- 
ble moral problem of a subordinate officer who finds out 
that his sweetheart’s father is a German spy and who, 
at the same time, is carried too far by his passion for the 
girl. The tale is slight and loses in unity by the use of 
two jumbled methods of narration; it is none the less mov- 
ing and direct. The characters are convincing, and the 
hero, particularly, is a very engaging type of the French 
soldier. The translation, by A. C. Richmond, is on the 
whole well done. It appears that the war can withdraw 
such writers as Prévost from the primrose path and set 
them to the earnest consideration of vital problems of 
conduct. 


R. GEORGE W. CRILE’S “Man: An Adaptive Mech- 

anism” (Macmillan; $2.50 net) is unique in treating 
of the shadows and not the high lights of man’s evolution. 
Its thesis is a review of the chemical and physical eddies 
and back waters which trouble the swift flowing stream 
of man’s life from conception to death. It is a popularized 
presentation of the reactions and adaptations of the human 
body in conflict with disease, and as such should be very 
interesting to the student evolutionist. The text is not 
as readable as it might be, and the author has occasionally 
forgotten his untechnical audience in his tendency to use 
scientific terms. But the illustrations are striking, if not 
indeed, spectacular, and might easily arouse an interest 
which would not be sustained by the text. We are quite 
willing to grant the author his constantly reiterated de- 
mand that we recognize man as a mechanism, but, after 
all, little has been gained. The gap between a man-made 
machine and a vital, living organism is no less. We have 
substituted a new term, using the same for both, and it 
is a serious question whether by so doing we bave not 
rather confused the final issues than clarified them. A 
key to the volume is to be had in a single paragraph: 

Had Darwin and Herbert Spencer applied the principle of 
natural selection to physiology as completely as the former 
applied it to anatomy and to gross behavior, they would un- 
doubtedly have left to us an important compilation of data, 
thus establishing the basis for a constructive theory of medi- 
cine, such as medicine has never possessed. . . The pres- 
ent volume is the outcome of an effort to harmonize a large 


amount of clinical and experimental data by the application of 
certain biologie principles. One result of this research 








has been the accumulation of evidence tending to show that in 
the distribution of contact ceptors, of chemical ceptors, of the 
mechanisms for overcoming pyogenic infections and for blood 
clotting; in the distribution of pain areas and of special re. 
flexes we have a phylogenetic summary of the evolution of man. 


The first parts deal with the adaptation of man to his 
environment through the nervous system by means of con- 
tact, chemical, and distant ceptors, the last division includ. 
ing the emotions and mental states. Then follow chapters 
on the diseases of the kinetic system, and a discussion of 
the author’s earlier discoveries in anociation, his greatest 
professional contribution to science. He then treats of a 
mechanistic interpretation of the action of certain drugs, 
action patterns, pain, laughter, and weeping, the transforma- 
tion of energy and of electro-chemical phenomena. There 
are few new conceptions and a certain number of elabora- 
tions of theories which are by no means accepted by the 
majority of physicians. Some of the chapters are better 
arranged and more logical than others, but throughout we 
find that the survival of the fit is ignored; its place being 
taken by emphasis on the failure of the unfit. Dr. Crile 
argues evolution from the pathological point of view; a 
rather novel and valuable focus, but one which would hardly 
appeal to the uninitiated layman. 


+ HE Ruhleben Prison Camp,” by Israel Cohen (Dodd, 

Mead ; $2.50 net), seems to have been written with the 
twofold purpose of reassuring the friends and relatives of 
the British civilians of military age who are interned there 
and at the same time of stirring up public sentiment in 
England to obtain the release as early as possible of the re- 
maining captives. If there is an apparent contradiction 
there, it is easily resolvable. The author’s sprightly account 
of his nineteen months of imprisonment makes it amply clear 
that while outward conditions at Ruhleben are on the whole 
excellent and there is even something approaching a normal 
community life with social and intellectual interests, there 
is on the other hand a steadily cumulative effect of physical, 
mental, and moral suffering, which no one but an inmate 
can appreciate. It is owing to Mr. Cohen’s faculty of con- 
veying these impressions vividly as well as to his graphic 
descriptions of external conditions that his book has such 
great human interest. The author has evidently an unusu- 
ally good knowledge of German conditions and of the Ger- 
man language. Incidentally, he ought to have known better 
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than to ascribe the opera “Die Fledermaus” to Meyerbeer 
(page 99). There are 26 good illustrations and a plan of 
the grounds. 


N Frank B. Sanborn’s new “Life of Henry David Tho- 

reau” (Houghton Mifflin; $4 net) the most important ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of Thoreau are the “themes” writ- 
ten by him at Harvard, details regarding his ancestry, and 
the illustrations revealing, for the first time to most read- 
ers, the faces of Thoreau’s father, grandfather, sister, etc. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty pages are given to the “Col- 
lege Essays,” many of which show that Thoreau, as a 
youth, was a hard-headed moralist as well as a writer with 
a command of expression. 


HE eight essays which make up Kenyon Cox’s new 

book, “Concerning Painting” (Scribner; illustrated; 
$1.75 net), are of unequal interest. Mr. Cox has done noth- 
ing better than the two studies “Painting as an Art of Imi- 
tation” and “Painting as an Art of Relation.” All his quali- 
ties of clarity, vigor, and probity come out, and he traces 
in what may well be definitive fashion the relation of imi- 
tation to style. Without a basis in imitation he holds that 
the resources of painting are inadequate. Without deign- 
ing to deal with the recent advocates of “pure painting,” 
he makes perhaps the most damaging refutation of their 
eccentric theories that has yet been penned. In three es- 
says on the Golden Age of Painting Mr. Cox writes with 
the enthusiasm of inner knowledge, but the defects of 
the printed lecture begin to be apparent. In any full treat- 
ment of Tintoretto, for example, we can hardly imagine 
Mr. Cox treating a great painter as a mere vulgarian, or 
failing to admit generously Tintoretto’s inexhaustible in- 
ventiveness. To say that we could well spare pretty much 
everything that Titian painted after 1540 is easier to say 
on the lecture platform than to maintain among the judi- 
cious. The three essays on nineteenth-century painting 
are aS a group pretty scrappy, and the comparison with 
Mr. Cox’s fuller treatment of the same artists in his earlier 
books is unfavorable. Yet such masterly summaries as 
he devotes to Prudhon and Puvis are Cox quite at his best. 
There is a cleanness and trenchancy about this work which 
is beyond the range of any other American critic of art. 
Where Mr. Cox’s admiration is fully aroused there is also 
a great sensitiveness. This quality Mr. Cox keeps for his 
favorites. The rest get a rather schoolmasterly report. 


HE history of the study of Anglo-Saxon, or Old Eng- 

lish, as it is variously called, in England down to the 
end of the eighteenth century is already well known to stu- 
dents of our early language and literature—especially 
through the survey of the subject which is contained in 
Richard Wiilker’s “Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angel- 
sichsischen Litteratur.” That part of Wiilker’s treatise, like 
the whole work, offers a laborious collection of materials 
which will always have its value. There was room, never- 
theless, for a well-digested and readable compilation of all 
the essential information that is available in regard to the 
English development of this branch of study, and such a 
work Miss Eleanor N. Adams has given us in her “Old Eng- 
lish Scholarship in England from 1566-1800” (Yale 
Studies in English, LV; Yale University Press)—that is to 
say, from the publication of “A Testimonie of Antiquitie” 
(the first Anglo-Saxon printed book) down to the appear- 
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ance of Sharon Turner’s “History of the Anglo-Saxons” and 
the foundation of the Rawlinsonian professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford. As a matter of fact, the impulse to a 
really scientific study of Anglo-Saxon in England came 
not from these events, but from the labors of Con- 
tinental scholars, like Rask and the Grimms. The au- 
thor has added four useful appendices to her work: 
(1) Extracts from the correspondence of scholars of 
the period covered, relating to the subject of the present 
study; (2) extracts from the prefaces of certain works 
of L’Isle and Miss Elstob, who in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, respectively, were prominently 
identified with the study of Anglo-Saxon; (3) a brief account 
of the use of Anglo-Saxon types, with specimen pages of 
printing from these types; (4) a summary of the contribu- 
tions of learned societies and libraries in London to old Eng- 
lish scholarship before 1800. Miss Adams opens her trea- 
tise with a very questionable statement to the effect that the 
revival of classical learning in the Renaissance “did much 
towards extinguishing national literature,” but this is mild 
by comparison with her later observation that “the peculiar 
grace and nervous vigor of eighteenth-century prose” is 
largely due to the rediscovery of Old English! One can 
understand how an enthusiastic doctoranda, tasting the first 
sweets of research, should have perpetrated such an absur- 
dity, but do the professors of English at Yale to whom the 
thesis was submitted approve of this strange doctrine? 


Musical Biographies and Essays 


A Second Book of Operas. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

Handel. By Romain Rolland. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Beethoven. By Romain Rolland. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

Music and Life. By Thomas Whitney Surette. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Suum Cuique. By O. G. Sonneck. New York: G. Schirmer. 


EW opera-goers have had the varied experience of the 

New York Tribune’s musical critic. For almost four dec- 
ades he has been a regular attendant at nearly every im- 
portant operatic performance given in New York; and a 
critic is supposed to listen more intently and to take in more 
than other mortals do, even though his enjoyment may be 
dulled by over-indulgence in the feasts of sound. Too often, 
in his daily column, Mr. Krehbiel lives up to the definition of 
a critic as “a man who writes about things he doesn’t like”; 
but in his books he is usually more amiable. He is so in his 
latest volume, which deals good-naturedly as well as lucidly 
and entertainingly with operas as widely apart in style and 
merit as “Samson et Dalila,” “The Queen of Sheba,” “Héro- 
diade,” “Lakmé,” “I Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Iris,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Der Rosenkavalier,” “Boris 
Godounoff,” and several works by Giordano and Wolf-Fer- 
rari. Instead of offering the mere dry “argument” (as the 
managers call it) of an opera, Mr. Krehbiel discusses it in 
literary fashion, with a liberal infusion of biographic and 
historic information. The chapter on Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” of which the author justly says that it “is 
probably possessed of more vigorous life now than it ever 
had,” is preceded by three chapters dealing with Biblical 
operas and Bible stories in opera and oratorio, including 
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Rubinstein’s sacred operas or operatic oratorios, and culmi- 
nating in Wagner’s “Parsifal.” The mine is still far from ex- 
hausted; in the same writer’s opinion there is in the Bible 
“a vast amount of admirable material which 
would not necessarily be degraded by dramatic treatment.” 
One of the most refreshing things in this book is the enthu- 
siasm for Humperdinck’s “Koenigskinder.” Of particular 
interest also are the pages on Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” 
in which the Japanese factors that enter into the texture 
of the score are made evident, with quotation, also, of the 
Oriental themes used by William Furst in the incidental 
music of Belasco’s play which furnished the suggestion for 
this deservedly popular opera. 

In speaking of operas nobody in our day thinks of Handel, 
yet that composer was above all things a writer of operas 
and a manager. For two decades he used his genius “in the 
paradoxical task of thrusting on London a shaky and shallow 
Italian opera, which could not live under a sun and in a cli- 
mate unsuitable to it,” as we read in Romain Rolland’s little 
volume on this composer, of which Dr. Eaglefield Hull has 
made an admirable translation. He composed no fewer than 
fifty operas, a full list of which is given at the end of this 
book. It would not be possible to make them palatable to 
the public to-day, because they are too old-fashioned in style 
and subject matter; yet there is much of Handel’s genius 
in them—many splendid airs, of which Robert Franz issued 
special collections—a fact which M. Rolland forgot to call 
attention to. The world has come to look on Handel as 
primarily a writer of sacred music, but this is all wrong. 
He “was never a church musician, and he hardly ever wrote 
for the church.” Even his oratorios were intended for the 
theatre, and only the English prejudice against staging Bib- 
lical stories made him produce them in church or the con- 
cert hall. He was really a pagan. Of his realistic tendencies 
this author gives interesting illustrations; he even noted 
down in his manuscripts the street cries of London. M. 
Rolland’s book, besides being an entertaining biography and 
a criticism, is an eloquent plea for the restitution of the real 
Handel—an attempt to rescue his works from the “monu- 
mental tiresomeness” of their performances in accordance 
with false traditions. 

Of considerably less value and interest is M. Rolland’s 
book on Beethoven—a mere sketch, with some poetic licenses 
in the matter of biographic details. Mr. Hull, however, has 
supplemented this sketch in a fashion to make this volume 
well worth owning. The author’s sketch is followed by a 
copy of Beethoven's famous will and samples of his letters 
and “thoughts,” while seventy pages are taken up by brief, 
pithy analyses of his thirty-two sonatas for piano, his sym- 
phonies, and his chamber music. There is also a bibliog- 
raphy and a complete list of his works. 

There is a good deal about Beethoven and the other 
classics in Mr. Surette’s book on “Music and Life.” He 
fails dismally in his attempt to prove that the German classi- 
cal symphony is a coherent work of art instead of a mere 
suite of four incoherent pieces. There is a sensible chapter 
on opera, but by far the most valuable pages in this volume 
are concerned with Music for Children, Public-School Music, 
and Community Singing. On these things Mr. Surette speaks 
as an expert and an authority; for two years he served on 
an unpaid advisory committee appointed by the School Com- 
mittee of the city of Boston to improve the teaching of 
music in the public schools. According to the revelations 


here made there is plenty of room for improvement, and the 
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schoolmen throughout the country could do nothing more 
sensible than study and follow Mr. Surette’s admonitions. 
He is particularly severe on the American pedagogical atti- 
tude towards sight-singing. 

“Suum Cuique” is not a particularly alluring title for , 
book of essays on music, but O. G. Sonneck, who so long and 
most ably took care of the music division of the Congression-. 
al Library in Washington, knows how to hold the attention 
of all who open this volume. In the first of these essays, 
which appeared originally in a Berlin periodical a decade 
ago, he emphatically insists that Germany has “no claims 
whatever to a monopoly of talent at the present day”; and 
he scores the German tendency to value foreign music in 
proportion to its Germanic content. There are interesting 
chapters on the musical side of Benjamin Franklin and our 
first Presidents, together with an elaborate and illuminating 
survey of music in America from many points of view, and 
another one on the new spirit in Italy’s musical life; which 
are preceded by Was Richard Wagner a Jew? But the 
most valuable of these disquisitions is entitled MacDowell 
Versus MacDowell; in it Mr. Sonneck relates amusingly 
what difficulties he encountered in his search for first edi- 
tions of the works of America’s foremost composer, inciden- 
tally giving fascinating glimpses of MacDowell’s genius at 
work. In this essay he remarks that we have no composer 
whom we can genuinely and consistently call American in 
point of style; but in his Survey of Music in America (p. 
138) he shows that he has reconsidered this matter and em- 
phasizes “the subtle yet unmistakable atmosphere of the 
New World” in the compositions of MacDowell. 

HENRY T. FINCK 


The Drama of Ireland 


The Contemporary Drama of Ireland. By Ernest A. Boyd. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

HIS book, edited by Richard Burton, is an excellent con- 

tribution to the Contemporary Drama Series, all the 
more useful for a capital Index and Biographical Appendix. 
In his account of the parts played by Edward Martyn, W. B. 
Yeats, and George Moore in the establishment of the Irish 
Literary Theatre, Mr. Boyd is evidently anxious to prove 
that though this was the starting point of the Irish National 
Theatre, the latter is untainted by the influence of the Eng- 
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lish Independent Theatre which supplied the motive of the 
earlier enterprise. It is interesting to note that he is dis- 
inclined to accept the suggestion that the Ibsenian influence 
was dominant in either of them. His attitude is consist- 
ently Irish and, in the circumstances, perfectly justifiable. 
He is undoubtedly right in declaring that Irish plays ought 
to be interpreted by Irish players, on elocutionary as well 
as other grounds. In the work of the brothers Fay he finds 
good illustration for his argument, while Yeats’s remarks 
on the importance of speech culture are applicable to the 
theatres of every nationality. 

In his review of Yeats’s works Mr. Boyd is eulogist and 
apologist rather than critic, but he writes with a keen appre- 
ciation of his indisputable poetic gifts. He occupies him- 
self largely with the somewhat difficult task of refuting the 
charge that the dramatist, in his constant revisions, vainly 
sacrificed inspiration for the sake of a theatrical effect, which 
he never fully attained. In this, for obvious reasons, he is 
not altogether successful, but he has written a clever and in- 
teresting paper. He admits frankly, as inevitably, that 
J. M. Synge was the dominant force in the evolution of the 
Irish National Theatre. In him dramatic intuition rein- 
forced poetic imagination and utterance and a true sense of 
realism. “The Riders to the Sea” is a masterpiece. Mr. 
Boyd is a fervent admirer of “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” and vehemently denounces the critics who pre- 
sumed to find fault with it. But he ignores, or fails to see, 
the chief point made by disinterested objectors. This had 
nothing whatever to do with morality or religion. It was 
simply that the proposition that a self-confessed parricide 
would, because of his alleged deed, be accepted as a popu- 
lar hero was a libel upon Irish character. And this remains 
true. One precious lesson to be learned from Synge’s writing 
is the magic of the simple word. 

Padraic Colum enriched the true Irish peasant drama with 
his “The Land” and “The Fiddlers’ House,” both realistic 
and effective studies, if less vital now than they were before 
the effects of comparatively recent legislation began to be 
felt. Their disappearance from the stage is due chiefly to the 
change of policy in the Abbey Theatre, which favored the 
more conventional farce and comedy of Lady Gregory, Wil- 
liam Boyle, and others. In a kindly but just and searching 
criticism of Lady Gregory’s plays, Mr. Boyd, while fully 
recognizing the value of her zeal and ability to the cause 
which she has championed, rightly concludes that the ma- 
jority of them are not important contributions to literary 
drama or in harmony with the aims of a national theatre. A 
similar judgment applies with equal accuracy to the popular 
but undistinguished pieces of Boyle. The discouraging fact 
is that the record of Mr. Boyd indicates clearly that the 
Abbey Theatre, in recent years, except in occasional plays 
by George Fitzmaurice, Seumas O’Kelly, and one or two oth- 
ers, has been falling lower and lower below the literary and 
artistic standard originally set for it. That Lord Dunsany 
is Irish, and that his imagination is Celtic, is true, but the 
effort to identify him with the aims and purposes of an Irish 
National Theatre is somewhat fanciful. 

Genuine folk plays have been written for the Ulster The- 
atre—of which not much has been heard in this country— 
by Joseph Campbell and Rutherford Mayne. St. John G. Er- 
vine—with due deference to Mr. Boyd—has done better 
work than either of them, although it is but lately that he 
has been identified with the Irish National Move- 
ment. His “Mixed Marriage,” dealing with the delicate 


subject of religious bigotry, “Jane Clegg,” and “John 
Ferguson” are all works showing rare command of charac- 
terization and dramatic force. These qualities are not af- 
fected by his foolish attack upon his critics. Mr. Boyd does 
not treat him quite fairly, but is right when he charges him 
with a tendency to melodrama. And it is also obvious that 
his policy as new manager of the Abbey Theatre, of estab- 
lishing a general repertory, is a distinct menace to its dis- 
tinctive character. That, however, was threatened long be- 
fore he assumed the office of director. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that most of the actors who helped to make the Abbey 
Theatre famous, by their faithful portrayal of peasant char- 
acter, have left it to better their fortunes elsewhere. This 
is the fatal rock upon which isolated stock companies are 
most likely to founder. They develop good actors to be 
absorbed and lost ‘= the purely commercial theatres, where 
their progress is promptly arrested. 
J. RANKEN TOWSE 


Finance 


Russia, Italy, and the Markets 


VENTS of the past fortnight, both in and out of Wall 

Street, have strongly indicated that financial markets 
were again beginning to be governed by military and politi- 
cal developments in the war. The violent break on the Stock 
Exchange had other causes of a purely domestic nature, but 
there is now little doubt that the force of liquidation was 
greatly accentuated by the news of the first Italian defeat. 
Last week’s decline, in which prices of many active shares 
fell 3 to 6 points, came, at least partly, in response to the 
dislodgment of Cadorna from his new position and the 
crossing of the Tagliamento River by the Austro-German 
armies. Recovering on Wednesday, after the election holi- 
day, and opening with a further advance the next morn- 
ing, prices broke 2 to 8 points on Thursday, when the sud- 
den cable news arrived of the seizure of Petrograd and 
the Government by the Russian Bolsheviki. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, the effect of this suc- 
cessive news was largely produced by the inferences drawn 
as to the probable prolongation of the war as a result of 
the Italian and Russian developments. But there were other 
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financial markets which reflected the inferences drawn as 
to the effect on Italy and Russia themselves. Before the 
Germans attacked the Italian line in the last week of Octo- 
ber, New York exchange on Rome had been selling at 7% 
Italian lire to the dollar, par being slightly over 5 lire. In 
the next few days, the rate moved up to a trifle over 8 lire, 
and the news of last week sent it violently to 85%. 

Until last Thursday, New York exchange on Petrograd 
had been ruling around 18% cents to the ruble. This rep- 
resented a very great depreciation, but it was still well above 
the 11%-cent rate reached during the Kornilov revolt of 
September. Thursday’s news, however, sent the nominal 
rate violently down to 12 cents, and the next day it touched 
11%, a depreciation of nearly 80 per cent. from the ruble’s 
parity of 51% cents. 

Two weeks ago the Russian internal 514 per cent. bonds, 
some of which our market foolishly bought around $325 
per 1,000-ruble bond some fourteen months ago, were offered 
at 135, and they were quoted at 121 on Wednesday of last 
week. They fell by Saturday to 102. The Russian Gov- 
ernment’s gold 54 per cents of last year’s American issue 
declined on the same days 18 points, selling 4914 points 
below last January’s price. At the price of 45, reached in 
last week’s market, those bonds would yield a return not 
far from 42 per cent. per annum to the investor if interest 
and principal were to be paid; for they are redeem- 
able at par, four years from this present month. Evi- 
dently, the various financial markets were endeavoring to 
measure the probabilities in two directions—in the effect 
of Italy’s defeat and Russia’s new revolution on the for- 
tunes of the war, and in their effect on the fortunes of the 
two countries, taken by themselves. 

It still remains for the markets to reflect the further 
changes in these extraordinary pictures of the war pano- 
rama. The fate of Northern Italy still hangs in the mili- 
tary balance, and so does the question of control in Russia. 
Early this week, the stock market steadied itself, and the 
Russian bonds recovered 10 points or more from their low 
level. It will doubtless be said that the seizure of Govern- 
ment by the Russian I. W. W. had in a way been “discount- 
ed” in the previous decline, and that the immediate reflec- 
tion of that news belonged to the market for Russian ex- 
change and Russian bonds. Yet it is also possible to infer 
that financial judgment is not wholly pessimistic over that 
situation. 

It is true enough that historical precedent of an unplea- 
sant sort exists. A club recruited from the slums of Paris 
did control Government in France during a series of years 
after the great French Revolution, and only lost it when 
the shyster lawyers and gutter journalists who were running 
the Government sent one another to the guillotine. France 
had been reading Rousseau as Russia has been reading 
Tolstoy. But the Terror had at least the argument of in- 
vasion by nearly all other powerful foreign armies to put 
down the Revolution, of Royalist insurrection, and of spies 
in Paris to upset the revolutionary tribunal. The Russian 
terrorists are talking of peace, not war, with an enemy on 
Russian soil, and the chief mouthpiece of the Bolshevik 
Government is himself a more than suspected German spy. 
Not one of these dictators of the moment has been chosen 
by the Russian people in an election; they are as patently 
usurpers as if Haywood and Johann Most had seized the 
Capitol at Washington. 

It may be that the Stock Exchange is voicing its own 
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incredulity over the possibility that such a régime, with 
its series of self-contradictory proposals, can survive , 
counter-move by the forces of public order. As to this, 
we shall soon learn the truth; events do not move slowly 
nowadays. ALEXANDER D. Noyes 
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This is a simplification of the au- 
thor’s French Grammar. The gram- 
matical doctrine is limited to the abso- 
lute essentials for beginners. The exer- 
cises are very similar to those of the 
larger grammar, but less full, and the 
special vocabularies are shorter. 

About twenty excellent pictures of 
Parisian scenes add to the French at- 
mosphere which pervades the reading 
and drill selections. The pictures serve 
not merely to make the book attrac- 
tive; they illustrate many of the build- 
ings and places described in the exer- 
cises. 
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YALE WAR BOOKS 


More than five hundred Yale men 
received their commissions as officers 
of Field Artillery in the first series 
of training camps. There could hard- 
ly be a more practical demonstration 
of the vaiue of the work done in New 
Haven by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
M. Danford and Major Onorio Mo- 


retti, authors of 


FIELD ARTILLERY DETAILS 


Notes on Training 


The Army and Navy Journal de- 
scribes this book as “the one manual 
we know on the training of officers, 
non-commissioned officers and enlisted 
men in the duties devolving upon the 
various members of the battery and 
battalion commander’s details.” Jn its 
25th thousand. Price $2.00 net. 


As a further help to artillerymen 
Professor Edward Bliss Reed, former- 
ly Regimental Sergeant Major, 10th 
F.A., N.G.Ct., has prepared a list of 


SEVEN HUNDRED 
FRENCH TERMS 


For American Field Artillerymen 
The little book has been carefully 


compiled in consultation with the 
American and French officers at the 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, 
Fort Sill, Okla. It is bound in flex- 
ible cloth covers of the right size to fit 
in the tunic pocket. Price 40 cents 
net, 
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has drawn tersely and vividly the 
spirit of devotion to France, and to 
traditions of bravery reaching back to 
the Song of Roland. Price 80 cents 
net. 


THE DIPLOMATIC 
BACKGROUND OF 
THE WAR, 1870-1914 


by Charles Seymour, one of the earlier 
war books in constant demand, is now 
in its fifth printing. Price $2.00 net.. 


Yale University Press 
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Summary of the News 


"THE outstanding event of the week is 
the amazing counter-revolution against 
Premier Kerensky at Petrograd by the 
Bolshevik party of the agitator Lenine. 
The able Premier of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was driven from the capital, a 
large majority of his loyal forces deserted 
him, and the new Bolshevik régime estab- 
lished itself with a full Ministry commit- 
ted to a three months’ armistice and the 
distribution of all lands among the 
peasants. The Cossacks, who appear to 
have been a deciding factor in the débdcle, 
are now reported to be rallying to the 
support of Kerensky. Moscow, which fell 
into the hands of the new party, has been 
recovered, and fighting is expected, as Ke- 
rensky is now rallying the loyal forces 
and preparing to drive the Bolsheviki from 
Petrograd. The situation is treated else- 
where in our columns, 


HERE is little to add to the results of 

the first contact between American 
and German troops on the western front 
recorded last week. It is now apparent 
that the Germans had planned to capture, 
and thus verify the presence of Ameri- 
can troops, so disproportionate was the 
amount of artillery fire wasted on this en- 
terprise, and so systematically was it or- 
ganized. Meanwhile, the forces of Gen. 
Pétain and Field-Marshal Haig have been 
unremitting in their attentions to the ene- 
my. In Flanders the Canadians have 
achieved a brilliant victory in seizing the 
village of Passchendaele, northeast of 
Ypres, and consolidating the oy 
dominates the plain of Roulers. e cap- 
ture of Passchendaele Ridge is regarded 
as an important feat in establishing Brit- 
ish control over the .plain of Roulers, 
where the Germans are now reduced to the 
necessity of fighting under great disadvan- 
tages, with the preponderating fire of the 
British guns always taking heavy toll. 
Fruitless counter-attacks have shown the 
value the Teutonic command places on 
this position. 


AN Allied military and economic confer- 
ence will be held in Paris this week, in 
which the United States will participate. 
A commission has a arrived in Europe, 
presided over by Col. House, and includ- 
ing Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations; Gen. Bliss, Chief of the General 
Staff; Assistant Secretary Crosby, of the 
Treasury Department; Vance C. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the War Trade Board; 
Bainbridge Colby, of the Shipping Board; 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the Admin- 
istration, and Thomas N. Perkins, of the 
Priority Board. Secretary Lansing an- 
nounced that this commission would pri- 
marily concern itself with plans for paar 
fecting the codperation between the United 
States and the Entente in respect of a 
“war conference,” as distinctly apart from 
any diplomatic measures. Col. House ex- 
plained in London that the last was not 
the duty assigned his mission by the Presi- 
dent. The arrival of this war mission at 
a time when Allied strategy is doing its 
utmost to reorganize the Italian defence 
against the Teutonic drive, is regarded 
with great favor in London and Paris as 
an encouraging omen of future Allied co- 
ordination on all fronts, as well as in the 
more important field of economic resources. 


MPLETE figures for the results of 
he subscriptions to the second Liberty 









$3,000,000,000 sought after in the drive 
was oversubscri by 54 per cent., but 
that the maximum figure of $5,000,000,000 
was missed by $382,467,700. The total 
amount of the subscription was $4,617,- 
532,300. 


‘THE Teutonic drive against Gen. Ca- 
dorna’s forces continues with uniform 
success, though no reports of Italian mili- 
tary demoralization are as yet current. 
The Italians are consistently fighting a 
rear-guard action, having successively de- 
layed the enemy at the Tagliamento, the 
Livenza, and Piave Rivers. According to 
last reports, the Teutonic forces have 
crossed the Piave, and are threatening the 
Italian flank and the road to Venice. The 
total number of prisoners taken by the 
Austro-German forces since the drive be- 
gan is estimated as exceeding 250,000 men. 
The town of Belluno, on the upper Piave, 
and the Vidor bridgehead on the east bank 
of the Piave, are now in the hands of the 
enemy. In their retreat the Italians have 
successfully blown up all bridges, and 
while isolated units have been imperilled, 
such units appear to have proved a con- 
siderable factor in delaying the advance 
of the enemy by their conspicuous bravery 
and sacrifice. In the Trentino the Ital- 
ians have retaken itions lost in the 
Sugana Valley. British and French ar- 
tillery are now reported to be in posi- 
tions that cover the Italian retreat. Asa 
result of the Allied conference on the Ital- 
ian crisis, Gen. Cadorna has been replaced 
as commander-in-chief of the Italian army 
by Gen. Diaz. He has received a control- 
ling position on the new Allied council in 
Italy, with Gen. Foch, of the French, and 
Gen. Wilson, of the British, armies. Gen. 
Diaz, the new Italian _generalissimo, will 
be assisted by Gens. Badoglio and Giar- 
dino. 


‘THE French, after a long: period of in- 
activity in the Vosges, have repulsed 
a determined German attack at Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf, a strategic height 
which has seen a great deal of bloody 
fighting, and which has several times 
changed hands during the war. After a 
local and momentary success in this re- 
gion, the Germans were driven back with 
heavy loss. Equally futile German raids 
on the French positions in Flanders are re- 

orted, with definite increase of artillery 
Fre all along the French line. 


ON the Mesopotamia and Palestine 
fronts the British forces have followed 
up their successes of last week. On the 
Tigris the British-Indian forces gained @ 
victory over the Turks at Tekrit, north- 
west of Bagdad. In Palestine the Turk- 
ish army is in full retreat before the Brit- 
ish under Gen. Allenby. Towns familiar 
in Biblical literature, like Beersheba and 
Askalon, have fallen. At the latter place 
the British won a notable success, the 
Turkish forces having suffered 10,000 
casualties and a considerable loss of war 
material. The British took 710 prisoners 
and a number of large-calibre guns. 


AFTER a campaign that has attracted 
to New York the interest of the entire 
country, the city has once more fallen to 4 
Tammany régime, Judge John F. Hylan, 
of Brooklyn, being elected by a plurality 
of almost 150,000. The Fusion candidate, 
John Purroy Mitchel, the outgoing Mayor, 
won 147,018 votes in New York city, 
against 291,061 for Hylan, and 136,337 for 
orris Hiliquit, the Socialist candidate. 
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William M. Bennett, the Republican candi- 
date, who ran independently of the ma- 
jority of his party allied to the Fusion 
ticket, polled 52,491. Judge Hylan swept 
every borough, and the victory puts Tam- 
many in control of the important Board 
of Estimate, as well as of every other de- 
partment. Against this depressing defeat 
is to be recorded the remarkable victory 
gained by woman’s suffrage in New York 
State. The city’s boroughs gave a vote of 
334,011 in favor of equal suffrage to 241,- 
315 against, a majority of 92,696 votes. 
Outside the city there was polled a ma- 
jority of 1,596 for suffrage. The city’s 
majority thus made the victory decisive. 


‘THE Navy Department announces that 
the patrol boat Alcedo has been tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine. One of- 
ficer and twenty men are missing out of a 
complement of seven officers and eighty- 
five men. The Alcedo was a converted 
yacht, and the flagship of an American 
patrol flotilla recently sent to British wa- 
ters to combat the submarine menace. An- 
other submarine victim is the former 
American steamship Rochester, which was 
owned by the British Admiralty when tor- 

doed. The Rochester is remembered as 
the first American steamship to brave the 
submarine threat after the declaration of 
unrestricted warfare by Germany. De- 
spite these sinkings, the week’s record of 
submarine losses has been most favorable 
for the British as well as for the Allies. 
It has so happened that a diminution of 
British losses usually has been offset by 
French and Italian losses. It is now 
reported that, in spite of fluctuations, 
the maximum number of losses is de- 
clining. 


HE new German Chancellor, after for- 

swearing his promise to the progressive 
elements in Germany of a Government of 
a parliamentary nature, attempted to 
allow the position of Vice-Chancellor to 
lapse with the resignation of Dr. Kar! 
Helfferich. He has since been forced to 
capitulate, and has filled the position with 
Frederick von Payer, who is approved by 
the Socialists. In the present Reichstag 
Government the Conservatives are the 
only faction that is not represented, and 
this fact is regarded as a significant sign 
of liberalization and as marking the initia- 
tion of the first Parliamentary Cabinet in 
Prussia and Germany. 


S a result of the recent visit to this 

country of the Japanese commission, 
an epochal event is announced in the 
agreement between the United States and 
Japan, signed November 2, in which Ja- 
pan’s interests in China are recognized, 
and under which the United States and 
Japan reaffirm the “open door” policy of 
Secretary Hay in China. It is significant 
to note the following clause: “Moreover, 
they declare that they are opposed to the 
acquisition by any Government of any 
special rights and privileges that would 
affect the independence or territorial in- 
tegrity of China, or that would deny to 
the subjects or citizens of any country the 
full enjoyment of equal opportunity in 
the commerce and industry of China.” The 
United States has also consented to the 
postponement of the payment of the Box- 
er indemnity and to the tariff changes 
which had already been agreed upon by 
the Powers as concessions to China since 
the war. Criticism has been aroused in 
the Chinese press by the recognition by 
the United States of special Japanese in- 
terests in China. 
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Her bit! With a typewriter 


and a mimeograph she multiplies 
her power to do—a thousand fold. 


With this simple equipment she reduces 
printing, costs down to a minimum—does in 


one hour what other methods take many 
hours or days to do—produces a finished product that is 

a joy to look at—and liberates other workers for other 
duties. Lower cost—quicker results—better work—and 
much labor saved! For the duplicating, of letters, office 
and school forms, bulletins, etc., you need the mimeograph 
now as never before. Let us show how simply it will 
reproduce drawings, charts, designs, ete. And how it will 
help materially to reduce school printing, bills. You don’t 
know the mimeograph unless you know the new mimeograph. 
Get information from your local dealer or interesting, booklet 


“J” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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